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NOTES & QUERIES 


For Readers and Writers, Collectors 


and Librarians 


A MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LITERARY MEN 


In the early days of its history LORD BROUGHAM wrote: “N. & Q.is most 
valuable and made ten times more 50 by its valuable indexes.” 


Mr. GORDON CRAIG wrote in 1925 :—“‘Order Notes and Queries if you want to 
enjoy one of the few unspoiled magazines of the day.” 


And only the other day a country clergyman added to a letter renewing his sub- 
scription :—*‘ Notes and Queries is my secular Bible.” 


Notes and Queries is the recognised repository of new discoveries in literature and of 
sidelights in the bypaths of history. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica records in its bibliography of Shakespeare: ‘‘ From the 
commencement of Notes and Queries a special Shakespeare Department (see indexes) 
has been carried on.’ 


Fifty years ago AUSTIN DOBSON wrote a poem about Notes and Queries :— 


In ‘N. & Q.’ we meet to weigh 

The Hannibals of yesterday: 
We trace, thro’ all its moss o’ergrown, 
The script upon Time’s latest stone, 


Nor scorn his latest waif and stray. 
Letters and Folk-lore, Art, the Play; 
Whate’er, in short, men think or say, 
We make our theme—we make our own, 
In‘N.& Q 
Stranger, whoe’er you be, who may 
From China to Peru survey, 
Aghast, the waste of things unknown, 
Take heart of grace, you’re not alone; 


And all (who will) may find their way 
in? Dee). 


If you are not familiar with Notes G Queries the 
Proprietors will send you a specimen copy 
on receipt of a card addressed to 


THE MANAGER, “N. & Q.,” 14 BURLEIGH ST., 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


By far the most important event of the past month was 
the opening of the Naval Conference on the 21st of January 

by His Majesty the King, who travelled from 
el hate Sandringham in order to greet the delegates 

nference : 

from five countries—France, Italy, Germany, 
the U.S.A., and Japan. They have met, and are discussing 
the future of the Navies of the world, under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, whose activities during 
the War, when we were fighting for our lives, did 
nothing to strengthen our national effort. Our repre- 
sentative is an avowed Pacifist and Little Navy man. 

There is profound uneasiness in England as to what 
precious possessions or vital securities may be jeopardized 
during the course of the discussions under such auspices. 
Mr. MacDonald’s secret arrangements with Mr. Hoover 
during his visit to the U.S.A. having filled the Public mind 
with apprehension, for all that is known, is that Mr. Hoover 
is a more expert poker player than Mr. MacDonald, and 
that the U.S.A. delegates mean to play hard for their own 
side, while ours are announced as not doing so. Those who 
know America are amazed at our attitude, and a trans- 
Atlantic correspondent expresses some of this astonishment 
in a frank letter received a few days ago. He says: 
‘** America . . . thinks she has Ramsay MacDonald bluffed 
to a finish and can do as she likes with him . . . and this 
in the face of the well-known fact that the American Navy 
is not a first-class Navy!” 


Tuer English can only hope that the snare, into which they 
are asked to walk, is spread so very plainly before them 
VOL. XCIV 51 
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and is so very easy to see, that perhaps some member 
of the Government may notice it and may wish to avoid 
i the consequences of walking into the “ anti- 
Aw naval”? trap. Our readers are referred to 
the brilliant and well-informed article in this 
number by ‘Custos ”’—who contributed an article to our 
January issue that made a strong impression—for full 
information as to where we stand and the dangers we are 
running at this moment from the ignorance and senti- 
mentality of our Ministers, the bluffing game of our 
thoroughly unsentimental U.S.A. opponents, and the mis- 
chief-makers of Europe, the Germans. Fortunately, these 
are not the only parties to the Conference. France, sane 
and strong, deeply committed to the same cause as we, 
and quite without our illusions about the Boche, whom she 
has always thoroughly understood, or the American, whom 
she now realizes—France will be at the Conference, and it 
may not unlikely fall to her to save the British Navy, whose 
value she fully realized during the War. 

France has also learned what we appear to ignore, but 
it is a fact to be considered in all arrangements made with 
America—namely, that U.S.A. delegates are never plenipo- 
tentiaries; their signature is not binding on their country. 
The Allies found this out to their cost at Versailles, when, 
having surrendered vital interests to suit President Wilson’s 
views, and having made a treaty largely to please him, 
they found that he had no power to treat, and that while 
the signatures of their delegates bound France and England, 
the signature of the American President did not bind 
America. 

Mr. Frank Simonds, the able and well-known American 
journalist, at present in England, reminded us of this 
important difference in American and other practice in an 
article in the Sunday Times of January 19th. In pointing 
out that the American delegation has announced no policy, 
he says that the delegation has to remember 


“the United States Senate, which was responsible for the 
destruction of all the Wilsonian decisions of Paris.” 
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Mr. Smmonps continues: 


** As to the Senate, one must point out at once that in 

: a certain sense it, and not the Secretary of 

a State, is the chief American delegate at 

London, although it is actually and physically 

absent. Again, one must call attention to a misapprehen- 

sion, all too generally held on this side of the Atlantic, 

that the presence of two Senators on the American delegation 

automatically ensures ratification of the decisions taken in 
London.” 


And he warns us that 


“the Senate as a whole rarely finds itself in accord with the 
Executive in matters of foreign negotiation, and most frequently 
opposes the President as a Senate and not on partisan grounds.” 


This being the case, Mr. Stimson, the head of the American 
delegation, is “‘ never sure of more than two votes in a Senate 
of ninety-six.” The italics are ours. The English should 
by now begin to understand what they are up against when 
their delegates meet American delegates in conference on 
vital questions. 


Mr. Srmonps, though not friendly to England (he has, 
nevertheless, done us a good turn this time), is devoted to 
France, and he presses that there should be 
no “action which might even remotely seem 
in French eyes the effort to create a united front of the 
English-speaking countries against France.” He concludes 
by saying that the American Delegation 


France 


“feels that a Three-Power Pact, signed by Britain, Japan, 
and the United States, and containing a conditional clause 
to cover French or French and Italian programmes, would 
arouse suspicion, provoke controversy, and would probably, 
if not certainly, fail of ratification.” 


Mr. Simonds knows his own country and he is an expert 
on European affairs. He was right, and President Wilson 
was wrong, about the American entry into the League of 
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Nations. He is a man to be listened to, and we hope his 
article will be widely read. 


WE who live in Europe can never make too close a study 
of our near neighbours, nor know too much of their national 

character. We learned about the German in 
og the War, of his brutality and treachery, his 

endless servitude and lack of honour. We 
have seen, since the Peace, all that we then learnt confirmed. 
These lessons are being forgotten—we are continually urged 
toforget them. Movements are on foot to exchange German 
and English scholars—to bring the younger generation 
together. When the Germans come here, probably not 
much harm is done, as Germans of all classes are extremely 
good at “ toeing the line,” but we should think twice before 
allowing our sons or daughters to go to a country with so 
utterly different a morality, for ‘evil communications 
corrupt good manners,” a young mind is quickly damaged 
by unclean contacts—and our boys and girls have more 
than minds, they have physical natures to be warped. 


THE international-minded school dames and professors who 
promote these movements have apparently no idea at all of 

the mentality of young Germans. They have 
= forgotten the War, forgotten the findings of 

the Bryce Committee, and they know nothing 
of Germany but the flattery showered on all who help 
Germany. But to those who care for decency in their 
young—we can only say that the public mind of a nation 
and the private lives of its citizens are too closely related 
for us to be mistaken in one, if we know the other. We 
are fully aware, unless we deliberately deceive ourselves, 
of the German public character, and anyone who is in close 
contact with them personally—and whom they are not 
trying to flatter—cannot but know that the private character 
of Germans corresponds to their public form. 


THERE is a tremendous pro-German propaganda going on 
in this country, as great, if not greater, than before the 


1is 
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War, when all the able editors and learned professors, to- 
gether with the whole Cabinet, Liberal Party, and Socialist 
Congresses worked overtime to prove that 
Germany’s “intentions were peaceful,” she 
only “had an Army and a Navy for fun.” Emperors were 
like that—they had just to show off. 

These prophets were wrong before the war—we learned 
that to our cost from 1914 to 1918, when the flower of our 
nation fell fighting against the German attack on Civiliza- 
tion. The same prophets are saying the same things now, 
twelve years after the war, and we should do well not to 
listen to them, but to remember that they are bad judges 
of international affairs and that, though they may have 
good intentions, meaning well is not enough. We were 
told in our youth how the pavement of Hell was made, 
and when Hell broke loose we saw that the floor was solid 
with the “‘ good intentions” of our pro-German propagan- 
dists and their credulists. So let us remember—we need 
not do more than that. 


Propaganda 


IF there is a great deal of pro-Germanism about—it always 
has a forced quality—it is not native to our people, but is 
artificially supplied to them. It is no use 
The French telling the ba ee fought them or who saw 
the towns they wantonly wrecked that the Germans are a 
nice kind people who wouldn’t hurt a fly. On the other 
hand, our personal respect for the French has increased 
with our knowledge of France and her steadfast soul. 
No greater contrast could be shown than that of Germany 
in defeat in 1918 and after, and France in defeat in 1871-3. 
And it is a great contribution to history and the right 
understanding of the two nations, that has been made by 
the preparation for publication of the French State papers 
from the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 1871 to 
August 4, 1914. The volumes are not being published in 
order of date. The first volume deals with 1911-18. But 
the second cgvers the years 1871-5, the documents being 
published almost without cuts. We quote an impartial 
criticism of these deeply interesting State papers from the 
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able correspondent of The Times in Paris on January 15th. 
He says: 


‘**DurRina the years under consideration, France was pre- 
occupied in all foreign affairs by her relations with her 
1871-5 conquerors. From the signature of the Treaty 
of Frankfurt on May 10, 1871, until the last 
German soldier left Verdun on September 7, 1873, these 
relations were dependent upon the payment of the French 
indemnity and the evacuation of the occupied provinces. 
The present selection of diplomatic documents proves the 
extraordinary integrity and good faith with which France, 
under the Government of Thiers, set out to fulfil the 
obligations which she had undertaken at Versailles and 
Frankfurt. Nine-tenths of the correspondence between the 
President of the Republic and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on the one hand, and the French Ambassador in 
Berlin, the plenipotentiaries at Frankfurt, or the High 
Commissioners in the occupied territories on the other, 
relate to the punctual and even anticipated execution of 
every clause of the treaty.” 


Compare this absolute rectitude with the German evasion 
of any evadable clause of the Treaty of Versailles. Her 
mobilization of every dodge toavoid honouring her signature! 

We quote The Times again: 


“By April 1872 France was sufficiently sure of her 
financial future to suggest opening negotiations with the 
German Government for the anticipated evacuation of the 
occupied territory in return for a more rapid payment of 
the balance of the indemnity—which then stood at three 
milliards—than had been agreed to at Frankfurt. In the 
light of more recent experience in the matter of war repara- 
tions, it seems almost incredible that so clear an offer, 
carrying such obvious advantages to both parties, could 
have aroused so much discussion. For eleven months the 
German Government found one objection after another to 
accepting the French offer. To each point in turn France 
produced a convincing answer, and the consistency of her 
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policy was rewarded on March 10, 1873, when Bismarck 
and the French Ambassador in Berlin signed a convention 
assuring the total evacuation of France by September 9th 
of that year.” 


We suggest that our Internationalists should be a little 
more International than they are, and that they should 
include the valiant and honourable French within the orbit 
of their sympathy and not keep it all for Americans and 
Germans! 


PARLIAMENT opened on the 2lst January, and there was 
the usual Tadpole and Taper excitement. For the moment 
: the talk rather centres round the Lloyd 
— George-Grey row. Mr. Lloyd George has 
not only been attacked by Lord Grey about 
his “‘ Fund’’—we deal further on with this side of the 
question—but also, apparently, for not supporting the 
Government about India, Egypt, and Coal. Lord Grey 
does not want these issues forced for fear of a General 
Election. But the party which fears a General Election is 
dead, and therefore better buried. This, if it is true of the 
Liberal Party, is also true of any other party in the State 
that adopts the safety first slogan. ‘‘ Safety,” to quote the 
Irishman, being “‘ exceedingly dangerous’”’ for a political 
party, which should in office have a forward and bold 
policy, and in opposition remember that the business of 
an opposition is to oppose. No one will accuse us of a 
slavish admiration for Mr. Lloyd George, but we are bound 
to confess that ever since the General Election he has 
understood and carried out the duty of opposition thoroughly, 
while the vacillating Lord Grey has—vacillated. In the 
end, the Greyites will some of them probably go over to 
the Socialists, where they will find congenial company in 
the Snowden group. Let us pray that the Lloyd Georgites 
may not succeed in their attempt on the virtue of the 
Conservative Party, for though the Churchill-Birkenheads 
might welcome them, the Conservative Party in the country 
would not be willing to part with its principles so far as to 
re-acquire the kaleidoscopic politics of Mr. Lloyd George. 
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It is a hopeful sign of Democracy that the Liberals have 
never thriven since they accepted a subsidy from the Lloyd 

George Fund. There was at the time a deter- 
The Girl mined attempt to keep the electorate in the 
Who Took the dark as to th by which that Fund 
Wrong Turning 227K as to the means by which that Fund was 

compiled and the manceuvres which brought 
it into the hands of Mr. Lloyd George. Butthe public seemed 
to be able to use its nose even if its eyes were blindfolded, and 
accurately to estimate the transaction by its odour. As for 
the Liberal Party, she fell to a great temptation, but she fell. 
The method of her seduction was characteristic. The chaste 
damsel was observed to be poor, and was offered gifts upon 
several occasions. The urgency of the moment prompted 
their acceptance, and they tided over two elections. Then 
the screw was put on. Either Mr. Lloyd George or no more 
money. The struggle went on all through 1927, and at the 
end of that year occurred the final surrender. From January 
of that year the Liberal Party was granted a handsome annuity, 
with a lump sum to fight the elections, with a proviso that 
at the end of three years the situation was to be considered 
afresh! 


In the month now over there were signs that the situation 
was being considered afresh. There were rumours of a 
: secret meeting, signs of a convulsive struggle, 
ae and presently Viscount Grey of Fallodon 
expressed the voice of injured virtue with 
renewed vigour at a meeting of the Liberal Council in London 
on the 14th of January. Lord Grey’s point was that Mr. 
Lloyd George must not be able to say: 


“You have no Party Fund, and unless you do what I 
want you will have no money.” 


He dismissed with scorn the assertion that the money 
had been handed over unconditionally. The conditions, 
including the re-manning of the Party Executive, were 
made when the money was handed over. As a matter of 
fact, which Lord Grey must know although he did not say 
so, all that was given to the Liberal Party was part of the 
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income from the Fund. The capital sum itself was never 
handed over. But even if the money were to be transferred 
to the Liberal Party: 


“There still remains the question of want of confidence 
in the leadership.” 


In fact, Lord Grey does not like Mr. Lloyd George—on 
any terms. 


OF course we sympathize with the honourable compunctions 
of Lord Grey and his friends; but their attitude is, after all, 
; a little peculiar. Their position, we gather, 
ira is that the Liberal Party should be put in 
possession of the Fund. But have they any 
right to it? Was the money intended for the Liberal Party ? 
No. Was the Fund amassed in a manner which the Liberal 
Party could defend? Again, no. Yet the Liberal con- 
science, if we comprehend the situation, would be at least 
partially mollified if it were made the possessor of these 
questionable gains! But then the Liberal conscience always 
was rather an ethical curiosity. 


At the moment of writing we have not heard Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reply; but it is evident that his position in the 

Liberal Party is again becoming difficult. 
je aad Will he stay in it, or will it stay with him. 

There is a drift towards the Socialists. Will 
he join it? Hardly, as long as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
(who cannot get on with him) is leader. There is some 
renewed talk of a Centre Party, with a strong policy on India 
(vide Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude on that subject), and the 
backing of Lord Rothermere. Protection for industries and 
a subsidy for agriculture—it was the Welsh Wizard’s policy 
before, and might be again. Who knows? To put an end 
to these phantasms Mr. Baldwin might put a little more 
vigour into his leadership. Strong Conservative leadership 
is the need of the moment—has been the need of every 
moment for a generation. 
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ALMOST exactly five years ago the British Public was horrified 
by the news of the murder of a great public servant, Sir Lee 
a Stack, by an obscure Egyptian Nationalist, 
ate actin fterwards k d 
Murder g, as was afterwards known, on orders 
from more distinguished people. The then 
Conservative Government, strong in its recent overwhelming 
victory at the polls, sent a note demanding instant redress, 
which was accepted by the Egyptian Government. It was 
a solitary act of strength. Since the day the note was 
delivered, certain responsibly placed but irresponsibly minded 
Conservative statesmen spent years undermining their own 
terms. Thanks to this useful spadework a minority Labour 
Government signalled its accession to Power by acceding to 
the dreams of that Egyptian murderer, and his powerful 
backers. 


AND now an attempt has been made on the life of a Viceroy 
of India, an attempt only, fortunately. The British Public 
Lord Irwin was probably the less appalled at this effort 
to assassinate, because it was so unfeignedly 
relieved that the life of a great English gentleman and those 
of his wife and staff were spared bya miracle. The courage 
they displayed during and after the incident, while it sur- 
prised none who knew their great qualities, made us once 
more proud of them. But none of this exculpates the men 
who laid the bomb, nor those who encouraged them to 
commit murder. It was not their fault that they did not 
succeed in a crime that would, without exaggeration, have 
sent India of all creeds and colour into a ferment. The 
criminals attempted to kill the personal representative of 
the King-Emperor, and it is to be hoped that this will not 
be lightly thought of or lightly treated at home. 

We may rely on that remarkable service, the Indian 
C.I.D., to leave no stone unturned to identify and capture 
the culprits, and we shall not be in the least surprised when 
we open our papers to see the arrest of the would-be assassins, 
although this may take time. But, on past form, we are 
less confident that immediate justice will be meted out to 
them. One of the most serious sides of our recent Indian 
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administration is the wellnigh impossibility of obtaining 
convictions in the Law Courts. Every blandishment, 
pecuniary and vocal, will be used to falsify the case and 
modify the verdict. Then there is the age-long theory that 
it is fatal to create “‘ martyrs.” It is curious that we should 
allow ourselves to be frightened of a minority sect whose 
hagiology is based on murder. Hitherto in the history of 
the world there has rather been a tendency to beatify the 
murdered. 


A CATCHWORD that relies on thrills and means absolutely 
nothing is “ India at the Cross-roads.”” An apter metaphor 
Ca would be that of a man who, bored with the 
chwords monotony of travelling along a straight white 
road, embarks on a trackless desert on a dark and stormy 
night, without chart, compass, food or water, but joyfully 
chanting the brighter passages of Marx and Lenin. Our 
daily papers have published lengthy accounts of the recent 
Lahore Conference, but The Times added the sensible rider 
that if so much of their space has been given over to so 
much verbiage, it has only been done to show English 
readers the sort of nonsense that is talked and written daily 
in the Indian Press. The only significance of this Conference 
is that this flatulent nonsense is spouted by those very leaders 
of Indian thought who claim and believe (this is their one 
real tenet) that they would rule India were we to evacuate. 
Messrs. Gandhi & Co. would be laughable, were we not taking 
them far more seriously than they deserve to be. After the 
war it took us many years of heart searching to deal with 
Gandhi. Luckily one strong man on the spot took a pin, 
pricked the bubble, and lo, it burst noiselessly! It is only 
our recent weakness that has again stirred up the neces- 
sary soap-suds, and it is not without significance that the 
attempt to murder the Viceroy was made when he had just 
made himself responsible for special ‘“‘ conciliatory” state- 
ments. 


Or far graver moment than the Lahore Conference is the 
growing talk of yet another Round Table Conference. The 
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Indian “ Liberals,” we are told, are still with us, they are 
prepared to talk, they may yet save the situation. They 
. are, in short, to do the Kerensky act! 

Que Vadis? Ever since Lord Curzon’s day, conference has 
been piled on conference. And the serious thing for India is that 
the child of the Simon Commission already seems to be dead 
before its birth. Oblivion awaits the untimely and mis- 
begotten child of Dyarchy and the highbrows. Whether 
this Commission should or should not have been appointed, 
whether it should or should not have been so “‘ reasonable ” 
when it was boycotted and thus appointed a separate Indian 
commission, are all now past history and need not be dis- 
cussed here and now. The fact remains that it was appointed, 
that it spent two “ cold weathers ”’ in exhaustive and doubt- 
less exhausting inquiry and ceaseless “round table con- 
ferences.”” We cannot go back on that fact. It was sent 
by the order of the British Government and at the suggestion 
of the Viceroy. To ignore it before it reports must mean 
a gross breach of faith which the Swarajists—and even the 
Liberals—will not fail to use whenit suits them. And every 
move seems to indicate that the present Government are 

trying to cold-shoulder it as much as possible. 


First there was the Viceroy’s “Dominion” Status 
announcement last October, which had a dangerously ex 

cathedra touch, and now there is this talk of 
a yet more round table conferences. The fact 
Sunder that Indians of all parties are moving to 

defeat the Simon Commission by more talk 
—truly Oriental tactics this—is an indication of the fear 
that the Simon Commission Report will not give our “Aryan 
brother” an unqualified embrace of equality. Indian 
agitators still expect much (and they may get it all!), but 
they fear any conditions. 


Is it too much to hope that this Commission will show some 
backbone and report what its members surely must have 
seen even in their brief Indian days?—namely, that the 


the 
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Montagu-Chelmsford Dyarchy not only is a failure, but is 
inevitably leading to chaos. And that it failed because it 
i went too fast and thought nothing out. 
see ack Will the Commission face the fact that 

Englishmen must be put in a position to 
govern Indians until India really has a governing cadre of 
its own? Or will Sir John Simon advise the throwing of 
India into chaos and civil war? 

And if Simon and Co. go wrong—as they may—will Lord 
Irwin follow their lead? He made the ghastly blunder of 
plumping for Dominion Status, he now knows where that 
leads to. Will he have the moral courage to retrace his 
steps? We have seen his noble physical courage—will he 
add even nobler moral courage to this fine record? 


Wuart the political agitator and his cousin the assassin mis- 
understand about Englishmen is the nature of their courage. 
They think that because Lord Irwin believes 
The Two in political compromise, and in the ultimate 
Sorts of 
Courage reasonableness of the opponents of Great 
Britain in India, that he can be intimidated 
by violence. The same mistake has been made by other 
enemies of England. The German bombardments of English 
seaside resorts was based on the same error. As a matter 
of fact Englishmen as a whole are difficult, and Englishmen 
of the Irwin type impossible, to frighten by threats of 
violence or attempts on their lives. They are compromisers 
in political matters, not through fear, but by conviction, 
bred on the playing-fields of Eton and other seminaries of 
the kind, where everyone takes a pride in “ playing the 
game.” Tutored into respect for other men’s opinions, 
courteous and willing to listen to their opponents’ views, 
nurtured in the complicated decencies of the House of 
Commons, we send these perfect gentlemen into India where 
they find—Gandhi! And behind Gandhi, the Mother India 
of which the British Public is now beginning to know some- 
thing through the writings of an American author, Miss Mayo. 
In addition we load them up with commissions and con- 
ferences, and remind them perpetually that they will get 
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little support, and not much sympathy, if they don’t patch 
up something which will keep the agitators quiet. Our best 
hope lies in the mistakes these latter are bound to make, 
owing to their total failure to realize the reasons of our 
relaxation of rule in India. They cannot conceive that we 
are leaving go of the government of India of our own accord, 
and that we are trying an experiment in political theory, 
just, so to speak, for fun, and to see whether or not it will 
work. That is a class of refined cruelty that they could 
not understand, any more than Mr. Lionel Curtis, who is 
believed to have inspired the policy of Dyarchy, could 
understand the self-sacrifice and idealism of the Englishmen 
who created the Empire that he and his likes would dis- 
integrate, much as a little boy pulls the wings off flies, to 
see how they get about without them. 


Ir is not to our credit that we allow political theorists in 
England to disintegrate and destroy the painfully acquired 
security of India. After all, the responsibility 
is ours, and we have no business to permit 
vivisection, which can only end in disaster, 
not to us, but to the unfortunate Indians themselves, who 
are the corpus vile on which these unimaginative researchers 
work. The little boy may enjoy pulling the wings off the 
flies, but the flies undoubtedly suffer. It is time that the 
faddists and experimenters were called off. 


Our 
Responsibility 


A LETTER from Sir Ernest Benn to The Times on January 13th 
called attention to the impasse caused by the multitude of 
local and other authorities, whenever any 
scheme is mooted with a view to under- 
taking public works of utility in order to 
relieve a few of our million or so of unemployed. 

Sir Ernest’s letter is headed ‘‘ Under Consideration,” 
and we quote the whole of it, because it deals with a subject 
of immense importance—the power of creating delay, caused 
by the innumerable councils, committees, and associations 
under whose circumlocutions we suffer. 


Employment 
Schemes 
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** From the admirable report in The Times of this morning 
I gather that there is a scheme for improving Jarrow Slake, 
because the dock facilities at Antwerp, Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
and some Italian ports are superior. This particular scheme 
is, it appears, ‘ under consideration’ by: 


. The Lord Privy Seal. 

. The Ministry of Transport. 

. The Port Facilities Committee. 

. The Chamber of Shipping. 

. The Federation of British Industries. 

. The Association of Chambers of Commerce. 

. The North-Eastern Railway. 

. The Development (Public Utility) Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

9. The Unemployment Grants Committee. 

10. The Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association. 


onan kr WwW be 


“SURELY journalistic skill never succeeded in crowding 
more information into half of one of your columns, but 

even so the catalogue is far from complete. 
17 General = Before Jarrow Slake will get its dock many 
Circumlocution other collectivist bodies will require to be 
Offices consulted. Some of these are: 


11. The Local Council. 

12. The County Council. 

13. The Ministry of Health. 

14. The Ministry of Labour. 

15. The Treasury. 

16. About thirty trade unions. 

17. An equal number of rings and combines. 


“In the meantime the Development (Public Utility) 
Advisory Committee seems to be arguing with the Unem- 
ployment Grants Committee as to whether ‘on a strict 
interpretation’ the improvement is ‘chargeable to capital 
account’ or whether it is not rather ‘in the nature 
of replacement or renewals,’ in which case it would be 
‘ruled out,’ pending the granting of ‘new powers’ to the 
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D.(P.U.)A.C. We are, however, encouraged by the know- 
ledge that the Ministry will ‘communicate’ and if ‘ neces- 
sary’ actually ‘confer’ with the railway company, unless 
the London Traffic Advisory Committee’s Visiting Com- 
mittee objects to priority being given to the Jarrow scheme 
because of the greater needs of London. 

‘“‘For my part, I see in these circumstances any amount 
of permanent employment for busybodies, bureaucrats, 
agitators, and axe-grinders, but little else.” 


We have heard it said that England is dying of Com- 
mittees, and from the above it looks as if this were so. 


Tue Lord Privy Seal has been likened to a man running 
up a moving staircase which is running down. Despite his 

perspiring efforts unemployment has risen by 
Mr. Thomas = ahout a quarter of a million since the Socialists 
— “ took office, and the faster Mr. Thomas runs 

anossa ; 

one way the faster the escalator goes in the 
opposite direction. Now before his Party took office it 
found an easy way out of all future difficulties by denouncing 
what it called the “Capitalist system.” Capitalism 
was accountable for everything, and nothing was more 
popular at an I.L.P. Conference than a resolution that 
nothing would satisfy the “Movement” short of the de- 
struction of the “System.” As one of the planks of the 
Labour Party programme there was a scheme to socialize 
the Bank of England; representatives of the Labour Party, 
the Trade Unions, and the Co-operative Stores were to be 
placed on the Board, and the hoarded wealth of Capitalism 
was then to be diverted to the service of the Proletariat. 
And now on top of all that Mr. Thomas has made his appeal 
to the Banks—his journey to Canossa. 


Tuis historic submission was made in the course of a speech 
to the business men of Manchester of the 10th of January. 
7 After describing the various efforts to stimu- 

lt ™ late employment by way of developing docks, 
railways, and harbours, Mr. Thomas asked 

how they were to develop the export trade, and made an 
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admission which shows at least how much he believes in 
Socialism: 


“Tf it were left to the Government he would have no 
hope.” 


The Government might appoint Consuls to Columbia, 
Brazil, and Switzerland; they might send Lord D’Abernon 
on a trade mission to South America; but for the real work 
of stimulating trade, they must turn to the Banks. “It 
had been suggested,” Mr. Thomas proceeded, “that the 
whole of our banking system needed overhauling.” (It had 
been more than suggested—it had been proposed by Mr. 
Thomas’s own Party.) But, on the contrary, “ the criticism 
was not well-founded.” And our Socialist Lord Privy Seal 
went on to pay a handsome tribute to the “ sagacity, single- 
minded effort, integrity, and wisdom of the Governor of the 
Bank of England.” Everything, in short, in the Capitalist 
garden was lovely! 


THE plain truth is that Mr. Thomas, having failed himself, 
wants the Banks to have a try. And there he shows more 

: shrewdness than consistency, for, as a matter 
oe and of fact, the Banks are being forced, by the 
length of their customers’ overdrafts, to take 
an active, even a painful, interest in British industry. In 
pre-war days there was this notable difference between 
British and German industrial concerns, that whereas ours 
in the main worked on their own capital, the great German 
enterprises usually relied for working capital on the German 
Banks. And it followed that, whereas our Banks were 
supreme in finance and commerce, the German Banks 
specialized in industrial organization. The careful and 
scientific supervision of those able minds which run the 
German banking system was of great assistance to German 
industry. It assisted especially in those cartels and com- 
bines which made the Germans so formidable in the struggle 
for the world’s markets. On the other hand, British industry, 
as it had no financial direction, ran to individualism, with a 
great deal of attendant waste and overlapping. The German 
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Banks were the General Staff of German industry; British 
industry had no General Staff. 


AnD now the situation is changed, in this respect that our 
industries have exhausted their own capital and rely on 
. , their credit with the Banks. In fact, many 
a of our enterprises which used to stand 
proudly on their own financial footing are 
so much in debt to the Banks that they might be said to 
belong to them: they must do what their Bankers tell them 
to do or put up their shutters. And the Banks, on their 
side, being so deeply engaged, are forced by their own 
liabilities to consider the problem of how British industry 
can be saved. The British banking mind is busying itself 
with the costs of production; the possibilities of ‘‘ rationali- 
zation”; the question of marketing; and, in fact, all those 
problems of industry with which the German banking mind 
has long been familiar. 


Ir is an old lesson long forgotten—that British finance rests 
on British industry and can have no other permanent 

foundation. In the past our Banks have 
i “ followed an international policy ; before the 

war they advanced to the German Banks a 
great part of the money with which German industry and 
commerce were financed. So heedless were they of national 
considerations, that when that Great War came, which any 
plain man could have foreseen, our Bankers were so badly 
caught and had so much money abroad that a moratorium 
was required to save them from insolvency. 


THE economic lessons of the Great War are already forgotten, 
so we may set them down here. We had neglected agricul- 

ture, and we had neglected industry, so far 
a that we could neither stand a siege nor pro- 

vide munitions. In previous wars England 
not only fed and armed herself from her home production, 
but supplied her allies with arms of her own manufacture. 
The result was that those previous wars strengthened rather 
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than weakened her economic system. But in the Great War 
we not only lost enormous treasure in German and Austrian 


j investments at the outset, but we had either to improvise 


at great cost, or buy abroad at a ransom our munitions and 
supplies. Our manufacturers and our farmers made magni- 
ficent efforts to retrieve the situation; but pre-war neglect 
had gone too far. And so the Great War left us heavily in 
debt to the United States for food and munitions which we 
should ourselves have produced. The debt and disorgani- 
zation due to unreadiness for war still drags us down in 
peace. We are paying to America the money which should 
employ British workmen; our industries have to pay so 
much in taxation that they have nothing left with which 
to carry on their business. They have eaten up their reserves, 
and they have drawn on the Banks until the Banks are in 
possession. 


Ture Banks are in possession, but what are they to do? 
If they close down the factories they lose all their money; 
if they try to sell them, they cannot get a 
customer, so they are being driven to take 
a hand in production themselves. By reorganization and 
“rationalization” they are trying to get the wheels going 
again. It is their only chance to reduce these huge over- 
drafts. In pursuit of this policy the Bank of England 
recently formed a Securities Management Trust to deal with 
advances for the assistance of industry; the list of Directors 
suggests the importance of the problem, since it included the 
Governor of the Bank of England (Mr. Montagu Norman), 
Sir Andrew Duncan, Sir James Cooper, and Mr. Frank 
Hodges. 


Rationalization 


THE name of Mr. Frank Hodges suggests the new alliance 
between Capitalism and Labour, for Mr. Hodges was Secre- 

tary of the Miners’ Federation and is now a 
Pee member of the Central Electricity Board and 

Vice-Chairman of the National Fuel and Power 
Committee. As for Sir James Cooper, he is Director of the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation, which is itself an attempt 
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by the Banks to “rationalize” the cotton industry. Some 
seventy or eighty mills, with over ten million spindles and 
more than six thousand looms, were combined in the course 
of last year, after a drastic writing down of capital. Here 
is an example of rationalization on a great scale, on the 
principle of Needs Must when the Devil Drives. 


But is “rationalization”? enough? Hardly. We are too 
apt to assume that the British manufacturer did not know 

how to run his own business. The keen mind 
Les Need. of the banker, and his ally the chartered 
or Security . : i 

accountant, coming new to the business, will 
no doubt effect improvements and savings here and there; 
but the fundamentals remain the same. British industry 
is too heavily burdened to compete on the present basis of 
Free Trade. Our bankers will be forced by these new 
liabilities to become Protectionists, for they will discover 
that in no other way can there be any security for an 
industrial investment. 


BRITISH opinion is already drifting that way. Manchester, 
for various and peculiar reasons, has long been the citadel 


of Free Trade; but even Manchester is chang- 
ee ing its mind. Witness this notable resolution 
Thake passed by the Board of Directors of the 


Manchester Chamber of Commerce on the 
13th of January: 

“That the Board of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce draws attention to the detrimental effects upon 
industrial and commercial enterprise of the growing uncer- 
tainty concerning the policy of the Government in the 
forthcoming Budget. 

‘“‘ Apprehension of fresh burdens of direct taxation is 
undermining confidence in the future. Fear of disturbance 
of some of the existing excise and import duties is undoubt- 
edly hampering progress and development of the trades 
concerned, and the Board considers that the duties should 
remain unaltered.’ (The italics are ours.) 
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WHEN we remember that the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce led the opposition to the Silk Duties of 1925, 
we realize the significance of this change of 
Truth opinion. These duties have justified them- 

selves, even in the eyes of Manchester. But 
it is not only the success of these and other safeguarding 
and McKenna Duties that is converting Lancashire; there 
are other and more terrible lessons. Lancashire piece goods 
are being beaten out of India by Japan; Japanese shirtings 
have come into the Manchester market at prices with which 
Lancashire cannot compete. Japan has actually taken the 
lead as a cotton-consuming country, her consumption for 
the half-year ending July 1928 being 1,425,000 bales, com- 
pared with 1,360,000 imported by Lancashire. 


THE Conservative Party still waits on the tide; but there 
is a significant movement in the popular Press, the sails 
of which are always the first to catch an 
Tales 6 flan q 2@pproaching breeze. Lord Beaverbrook has 
\ declared for what he calls “‘ Free Trade With- 
in the Empire.” What that slogan really means, we gather, 
is Protection against the Rest of the World. It may be 
thought characteristic of its author to say one thing in 
order to do another; but it does suggest that, in the opinion 
of an astute newspaper-man, popular opinion would still shy 
at Food Duties. And so with Lord Rothermere, who pro- 
poses Protection for British industry and subsidies for 
British agriculture. 


THE food duties are really the key of the question. Without 
them Lord Beaverbrook could not hope to induce his native 

Canada to lower—still less to abolish—her 
— Protective duties against British manufac- 

and ; , 

tures. Without them the Conservative Party 
may find it difficult to defeat the Socialist attack on the 
country constituencies. But the women’s votes are thought 
to be, and no doubt are, a new difficulty in the way (for 
which Mr. Baldwin has only himself to blame). And the 
Conservative leader has so tied himself up with his own 
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pledges not to do this and not to do that, that he stands, 
like one of those street performers, bound by his own rope. 
It will be for the Conservative Party to decide whether to 
go all out for a protective policy for industry and agriculture, 
or content itself, as heretofore, with palliatives and half 
measures. There are risks every way; but it seems to us 
that the bolder course is the higher wisdom. Certain we are 
of this—that the Conservative Party should claim a free 
hand to take such measures as seem right to it if and when 
it has the power to carry them out. 


THE figures of Unemployment mount: the uncertainties 
created by the present Government with regard to the 
Safeguarding and McKenna Duties have 
checked the flow of capital into the pro- 
tected industries. The certainty of a heavy increase of 
taxation in the next Budget has decreased expenditure. 
Mr. Snowden has nailed his colours to free imports, regard- 
less of their effect on the working man, and the only certain 
increases of employment are to be in the Foreign Office, 
where more attachés are to be appointed to try and push 
our goods in protected countries, to which we can offer no 
commercial treaties of any value, as we are debarred from 
any form of protection or threatening reprisals if they tax 
our goods too heavily on entry. We can only offer friendly 
countries anxious to trade with us what we give to everyone, 
free entry to their goods; we even give free entry to subsi- 
dized and bounty-fed food-stuffs, the effect of which is 
disastrous to our own agriculture. As to this latter, the 
following notes were sent us by a well-known farmer, farming 
over 1,000 acres of the best land in Hampshire, and with 
every advantage of well-equipped and modern farm build- 
ings and apparatus. We quote the letter in full: 


Unemployment 


“The position of Agriculture is more grave to-day than 
at any time within living memory, and it will remain so 
unless the Government has the courage and the statesman- 
ship to place it outside the range of Party Politics, and to 
recognize that if the Farmers are forced to abandon the 
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growing of wheat, England, in a great crisis such as in 1914, 
will be defeated and destroyed. 

** Even such a peaceful optimist as Miss Susan Lawrence 
has recently said ‘war is inevitable,’ and this hard fact 
has to be recognized; it does not mean that it will come 
soon, but the longer the Farming Industry is neglected and 
outraged, so surely is England doomed to disaster if she has 
once more to defend her shores and support herself until her 
food supplies can be assured to her. 

“To maintain and increase the arable land in England 
and Wales, ‘Farming must be made to pay.’ 


*“* Many such statements have been made by the leaders 
of the Political Parties of to-day, but when the practical 
farmer looks round after a losing year, can 


cay Mo he see any hope for the future from any 
a Year party? 


“In the ten years 1918-28 there was an 
average yearly reduction of arable land of 229,000 acres. 

“In the year 1928, 1,183,100 tons of wheat and 
95,700 tons of flour were imported from the United States 
of America; 470,600 tons of beef from the Argentine; 
299,750 tons of pig meat from Denmark, and 75,500 tons 
from America. Add to this the ever-increasing quantities of 
subsidized ‘dumped’ wheat and oats from Germany and 
France and potatoes from Spain. 

‘Surely the farmer may be excused if he asks for some 
form of protection or tariff. 

“The farmer has done, and is doing, his part, and can, 
and would if it were worth while, produce much of the huge 
quantity of food-stufis now imported from Foreign Countries. 
But with wheat selling at 43s. a quarter, barley at 30s., and 
potatoes at £2 10s. per ton, what is the use of producing 
these articles to sell at a price below the actual cost of 
production? 

‘** Wheat is produced in the Argentine by means of cheap 
labour at 25s. per quarter; wheat from America is sent here 
subsidized by the United States Federal Farm Board, and from 
Germany and France with a direct Government export subsidy. 
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“The English farmer has his wages fixed for him at 
105 per cent. over pre-war wages, and is cramped and 
restricted by regulations and orders of changing Govern- 
ments and Political Parties, and as far as a National Policy 
is concerned is in a continual state of uncertainty. 

** Added to which his overhead charges have all increased, 
artificial feeding-stuffs implements, in fact everything he 
buys, is up and almost everything he sells is down. 

** Practically all farmers admit that the wages are not 
high in relation to the cost of living, but they are out of all 
proportion to what the farms will bear, seeing that the 
farmers have to struggle on with all the dice loaded against 
them, whilst successive Governments exhibit kindly interest 
in the difficulties and continue, for Party ends, to impress 
upon the Nation that the only thing that matters is cheap- 
ness. 

** Agriculture is still the greatest, and certainly the most 
vital, of our industries, but it will never receive the attention 
and assistance it has a right to demand until it is treated as 
a State necessity and is removed from the contentious 
atmosphere of Party Politics. 

“Then, and only then, will it be realized that a con- 
tented population on the land means prosperity and security 
for our country.” 


This letter, from a practical farmer, will show that 
something more than “kindly interest” is wanted if our 
premier industry is to survive. 


AND it is not only from one part of England, or even England 
only, that the same story comes. 
° At the Annual Meeting of the Dorset 
— branch of The National Farmers’ Union at 
Dorchester on January 18th, an interesting 
speech was made by the President, Captain E. T. Morris. 
He asked for the framing of a national policy for milk 
production. This was important, as so many farmers were 
turning to milk production. Captain Morris asked what 
the Government were doing about unemployment, and said 
with some point: 
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“Was there any industry in this country that could 
absorb so many unemployed as agriculture? Why did not 
the Government turn to this great asset and say: ‘ Here is 
something which is productive expenditure, here is some- 
thing we cannot possibly do without or have enough of. 
Let us turn the plough and furrow to profit.’” (The Times 
Report.) 


Captain Morris asked, pertinently enough, why it was 
that, if it was right and necessary to raise the price of coal 
to give the miner a fair wage, it was not right to raise the 
price of agricultural produce for the same reason. “ In 
every ton of coal,” he said, 


“they took out of the ground there was a hole left, but 
every time they tilled the soil she returned to them her 
increase.” 


He warned the country that some sort of protection was 
necessary if agriculture were to be a stable industry. He 
ended by saying: 


“Their industry in many of the big arable farms was 
bled white, and the rest had got so anemic that they could 
not take their proper place in production.” 


On the same day, at Dingwall, a mass meeting of farmers 
and farm servants passed resolutions calling on the Govern- 
‘ ment for a change of policy. 
> d Mr. Duncan, Secretary of the Scottish 
Farm Servants’ Union, said in the course of 
his speech that 


“the reduction in arable farming meant increased unemploy- 
ment. British markets were open to the world, and world 
producers were organized, and could control the flow of 
supplies to this country in such a way that any organized 
marketing system in Britain was open to be upset by surplus 
products dumped on our markets.” 

Those connected with the farming industry, from John 
o Groat’s to Land’s End, are equally concerned with the 
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state in which our land is getting and the ruin which over- 
takes those who embark upon the difficult task of agriculture. 


It is not only in England that natural resources are neglected. 

A Canadian correspondent, anxious to call the attention 
of people in England to a most important 
Empire question, the rapid denudation of the 
Canadian forests, writes as follows of the 
importance of this matter to the world, and of the necessity 
of tree-planting on a large scale. ‘‘ The educational influence 
of tree-planting is alone worth all it costs, in bringing home 
to the farmer and landowner the true value of trees, which 
have taken from thirty to a hundred years to grow.” These 
precious assets are being wasted at a tremendous pace, 
according to our correspondent, and very little is being 
done to replace the timber which is destroyed. 

‘The points to emphasize are that, when a Government 
or an individual tries to minimize our appalling forest 
situation by flowing references to reforestation as a means 
of providing raw material for our vast wood-using industries, 
he or they are merely attempting to create a false hope in 
the minds of the people. They know full well that before 
the seedlings planted to-day are ready for the axe our 
industries dependent on wood for raw material will long 
since have passed into oblivion. 

** According to Government statistics, which are much too 
low, Canada is now using 29,000,000 cords of wood annually 
for all purposes. This would mean, even if you could 
eventually harvest (after fighting fire, insects, disease, and 
wind for forty years) 29 cords per acre, that it would be 
necessary to plant a million acres annually to offset the 
present annual cut. Instead we are planting to-day a 
trivial matter of ten thousand acres, or approximately 1 per 
cent. of our requirements.” 


Canadian 
Forests 


CaNnaDA has just passed through a bad forest-fire season— 
the crops—the trees—destroyed take a pro- 
digious time to mature—much is done to de- 
stroy, little toreplace; ‘‘ with the inroads that 
will have been made through fire, insects, disease, wind, and 


A Wasting 
Asset 
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the axe, within the short period of six years, a halt will 
have to be called on the present ruthless destruction of our 
small remaining wooded areas. If this is not done, not only 
will the eventual disappearance of our forest industries be 
hastened, but the resulting shrinkage of our water-storage 
facilities and a still further falling off of our wheat crop 
will be but a logical sequence. In corroboration of this it 
is only necessary for me once more to refer to the fact that 
even to-day our wood-using industries, both pulp and 
portable saw-mills, are cutting enormous quantities of trees 
4 or 5 inches in diameter that should not be cut for at least 
thirty years.” 

The wood shortage, therefore, is not a thing of the 
future, but is already present, and it is not only so in Canada, 
‘“‘for the wood shortage is not only country-wide but world- 
wide. In the United States the situation is even worse 
than in Canada, for while their stand exceeds ours, their 
consumption and destruction of wood are greater. Approxi- 
mately forty million acres were burned over in the United 
States last year, while their reforestation amounted to less 
than one hundred thousand acres.” 

We all know the fate that awaits de-forested countries, 
and that climate and agriculture depend to a great extend 
on a due balance of trees. The Canadian Government will 
have to look to it or their country may suffer in more ways 
than that all-important one of lack of wood-pulp. 


Our craze for collecting the young of the human species, 
crowding them into rooms, and making them sit on chairs 

‘ with books in front of them—we call this 
What Next? = « education has gone a step farther re- 
cently. A Bill has been introduced to Parliament by Mr. 
Harry Gosling, and was appointed to be read a second time on 
January 3lst, forbidding children to live on barges. For- 
bidding children to live on barges—the sentence must be 
repeated in all its unbelievable and horrid sense, or our 
readers might imagine there was a misprint. The excuse 
for this most modern bit of tyranny is that when a child 
is living happily on a barge with his or her parents, it is 
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not so easy to catch and cram into a schoolroom. A child, 
living the healthiest life imaginable, and almost the only 
peaceful existence in an age of motor traffic! The child, 
privileged to lead a glorious and free existence, with adven- 
ture, with change, and yet always in the fostering care of 
its parents, is—if this monstrous Bill becomes law—to 
exchange that life for the dreary one of a town-dweller and 
to compete for part of the already crowded accommodation 
in a tenement house. It is to be parted from either one or 
both parents and crammed into the Sausage-Machine routine 
of the Elementary School. 


THe canal boatmen protest—they do not want to part 
with their children. They do not admire mean streets and 
the noisy life in them; they have lived to 
themselves for 150 years on the canals of 
England. They are, says The Times :— 


The Boatmen 


‘““A peculiar people, widely inter-related through mar- 
riage among themselves. The ties of their family life are 
therefore unusually strong. Mr. Gosling’s Bill would separate 
the children from their fathers, and the wives, it is thought, 
would necessarily go ashore with the children, leaving the 
men to work the boats alone and breaking up the families. 
The alternative would be to board out the children almost 
from birth. It would be difficult for a boatman to provide 
a separate home for wife and children out of his small 
wage—canal-boat life can be very economically run—and 
it is said that the “ narrow boat ”’ cannot be worked by one 
man alone, though it is too small a unit to bear the cost 
of two. It is prophesied that the result would be to put 
many boats out of use and throw men out of work, and the 
commercial interests fear that the progress of canal develop- 
ment would be thereby hindered, and just at a time when it 
is engaging the serious attention of the Government.” 


It is to be hoped that enough attention will have been 
called to this proposed act of petty tyranny to prevent its 
passage through Parliament. The children are in a better 
place than the Council schools—they are at home, and the 
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life they lead is an ideal one for any young creature. Ideal, 
not only in its setting, but in the actual education they 
receive from their knowledge of the changing scenes and 
people they come across. 

But that the suggestion should ever have been made 
outside Bedlam, and that it should have been embodied in 
a Bill, shows the state of mind of our bureaucracy and our 
Members of Parliament! 


THE interest in the housing question remains very great. 
Last month we printed an article by Captain Townroe in 
praise of the English effort; this month, a 
criticism by Mr. Part, who complains that 
not enough has been done to house the £3-a-week man and 
his family. 

Mr. Part calls attention to the Rent Restriction Act as 
one of the causes of overcrowding. But there are others— 
the dole is one, for it keeps young men and women from 
going away to work. The dole, when one or two members 
of a family are getting it, makes a very comfortable sub- 
sistence wage, and this is one reason why families stay 
together, the grown-up children continuing to live at home, 
and crowding both parents and younger children—very bad 
for all, but not in the least recognized as bad by those 
who do it. 


Housing 


WELFARE workers at Juvenile Labour Exchanges and else- 
where will tell you that no amount of overcrowding will 

persuade mothers to let their children go 
The Slum a ; 
Habit away even to the best conditions. In letting 

even one child go, the family loses not only 
the wages but the insurance prospects of that child. Mr. Part 
himself corroborates this when he says of one case of over- 
crowding, “‘The mother complains that the children are 
leaving home because there is not enough room for them.” 
And probably a very good thing for the children to get out 
into the world. But one knows that, except with better- 
most people, the overcrowding must have been awful before 
they moved. 
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Nothing is such a complete test of the good and sensible 
mother as the desire to get her children out into better 
conditions. Every welfare worker knows this—just as every 
one of them knows and watches with anxiety the growth 
of the Slum habit—the taste for overcrowding. This is the 
real problem of the slums. 


THE writer is well acquainted with a colliery village where 
really good cottages are built for the miners. It is a new 

village, and when last seen had rows of 
a empty houses awaiting tenants, but the 

manager of the colliery found that the 
families liked being two or even three in a house, in spite 
of the fact that, by a clause in the leases drawn to prevent 
overcrowding, each family paid the same as if they had a 
separate cottage. The manager drew the line at three 
families, and, using his power, limited the overcrowding to 
two families in a three-bedroom cottage. He was indig- 
nantly reproached by the man—head of family No. 3— 
whom he displaced. “If we like living like this, what has 
that got to do with you? We pay you, don’t we? We do 
our work, don’t we? Very well then, leave us alone.” 
The manager’s answer is not recorded—it must have been 
a difficult one to make. 


THE Musical Copyright Bill, of which we gave an account last 
month, is, shortly stated, to rob the composer of his right in 
: the performance of his work. This, of course, 
zoe eee is being done, as the Socialists tell us, in the 
interests of the poor struggling village con- 
certs and charity performances organized by working men, 
which figured pathetically in the Socialist speeches on Second 
Reading. These humble people are all organized in the 
International Council of Music Users, Ltd. Their Committee 
consists of such—poor workers themselves and friends of the 
poor; it will be seen from their names that their one aim 
is to give music for nothing to the soulful and hungry 
proletariat: 
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PRESIDENT: 
R. H. Chapman, 0.B.E. (Musicians’ Union). 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 
G. Reeves-Smith, Managing Director, Savoy Hotel, Lid. 


CoMMITTEE (among others): 


A. L. Adutt, J.P. Hotels and Restaurants Association. 

C. Bedford, Gramophone Record and Music Roll Industry. 

T. A. Bowen, John Barker d& Co., Lid. 

S. H. Carter, New Century Pictures, Lid. 

A. G. Chifferiel, Holborn and Frascati, Lid. 

M. E. Dowdall, Hammersmith Palais de Danse. 

P. L. Godwin, Music Trades Association of Great Britain. 

G. A. Hotter, Licensed Victuallers’ Defence League of 

England and Wales. 

P. Howling, National Chamber of Trade. 

R. L. M. Humphreys, Haymarket Kit-Cat Restaurant, Ltd. 

Sir H. D. Kimber, Royal Pier and Queen’s Hotel, Southsea, 
Lid. 

R. A. Salmon, J. Lyons & Co., Lid., Strand Hotel, Ltd. 

R. Temple, Savoy, Claridge’s, and Berkeley Hotels. 

F. J. Thomas, Pimm’s, Lid. 

A. H. Tee, Residential Hotels and Caterers. 

C. Whitely, Gordon Hotels, Lid. 

E. W. Wightman, Incorporated Association of Purveyors of 
Light Refreshments. 


Such are the lowly workers for charity who stand behind 
this Socialist Bill for the “ liberation of music ”’! 


THESE humble champions of the great cause of “ Music for 
Nothing ”’ are backed in the Press by kindred spirits. Thus, 
in the Daily Telegraph Major Montague Gluck- 
stein, who happens to be Managing Director 
of the Strand Hotel, has written a series of 
letters in defence of the Bill. When we turn to the Select 
Committee appointed from the House of Commons impar- 
tially to consider the evidence for and against the Bill, we 
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find the name of Major I. Salmon, C.B.E., the Conservative 
Member for Harrow. It is, by the way, an odd coincidence 
that the names of four Conservative Members on the Com- 
mittee sound like a menu at the Corner House: 


J. A. Tinne, 
Major I. Salmon, 
Sir J. Q. Lamb, 
Mr. S. Savery. 


The musical composer, who is not used to so rich a fare, lives 
in hopes that the Lamb and the Savery will disagree with 
the Salmon. There is one question on which we hope Major 
Salmon will inform his brother Committeemen: What is the 
total sum spent by the great firm of Lyons on music in the 
course of the year, and what proportion of it goes to the 
composer for his performing right? There is another point. 
What waiter in one of those princely establishments conjured 
up by the names of the International Council of Music Users 
would we dare to offer as a tip the sum proposed as sufficient 
remuneration to the composer—Tuppence ? 


WE have the greatest respect for hotel-keepers, dance-hall 
proprietors, restaurant-keepers, et sic genus omne, and 

whenever their legitimate interests are at- 
ee tacked, whenever the State seeks to impose 

hampering and vindictive restrictions upon 
them, the National Review leaps to their defence. But we 
venture to suggest to them, that in this attempt to take away 
the livelihood of the composers of music, who draw a scanty 
income from the enforcement of their legal dues, they are 
departing from those principles of justice—to say nothing of 
generosity—which they have a right to expect in their own 
case. They are, besides, whetting a dangerous appetite and 
establishing a dangerous precedent. Will their Allies, the 
Socialists, rest content with confiscating the miserable 
pittance which composers draw from their performing right ? 
We can hardly believe it. And we humbly suggest to the 
House of Lords, in case this Bill is sent up to them by the 
House of Commons, that to commute the right of the com- 
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poser to property in his own work for twopence, or any other 
statutory sum, however much it is enlarged, is a most 
dangerous thing for property. The owner of royalties in 
coal will be next attacked, and he will have to accept two- 
pence, or something only a little less inadequate. But, after 
all, the House of Lords is open to more magnanimous argu- 
ments. The nobility, not the Socialists, have always been 
the best patrons of the arts in this country. Let them prove 
it once more by standing by the composer against injustice. 


THE caveman cried’’—and perhaps three months ago 
Captain Job Kean Barbour might have said the same, but 
this captain and part-owner of the three- 
masted British schooner, Neptune II, of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, which was driven 
across the Atlantic and arrived at Tobermory Bay on 
January 16th, would not agree any longer with that pessi- 
mist. His own account of the adventures of his ship reads 
like a page from a boy’s book of adventure. 


“Romance is 
Dead 


‘“* We loaded on November 28th [he said] with a general 
cargo of five months’ provisions for my store at Newtown, 
Bonavista Bay, a voyage of 100 miles, usually done in 
from twelve hours to two days. When about 30 miles 
from home a severe snowstorm struck us and drove us out 
to sea. We ran before the gale for 220 miles with only 
one jib and double-reefed spanker set. On the fourth day 
we were struck by a tremendous sea, which carried away 
our wheelhouse and smashed our steering-gear, injuring the 
man at the wheel, who had a marvellous escape from being 
washed overboard. Both our lifeboats were smashed. With 
some difficulty we repaired the steering-gear, and as the 
wind had changed we made an effort to recover lost ground 
and progressed homewards for about 100 miles, but another 
gale of head wind caught us, which lasted four days. 


“ By this time our sails were badly torn and our position 

about 300 miles to the south-east of St. John’s. We drifted 

about until December 14th, when we sighted a large liner 
VOL. XCIV 53 
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bound for Britain. We launched our small boat, but since 
it was impossible to scale the liner’s towering sides our 
message was hauled aboard by a canvas bag 
» dropped from a line. As our vessel was abso- 
lutely seaworthy we had no intention of aban- 
doning her, and daily expected the winds to veer to a more 
favourable quarter, but about December 21st I gave up 
all hope of beating back and let her run before the wind, as 
I expected I should strike the coast of Britain somewhere. 
*“'We had only one compass on board, and no other 
nautical instruments, so that it was impossible for me to 
ascertain my position, but I kept the vessel steady on what 
I reckoned was the correct course, and on January 14th I 
picked up a lighthouse, which I took for the Eddystone, 
but it turned out to be Skerryvore, off the West Coast of 
Scotland. On this very dangerous coast we eventually 
made our way until we reached Ardnamurchan lighthouse, 
where we dropped anchor. We lay here for several hours, 
until the lighthouse tender Hesperus arrived and picked 
us up, taking us to Tobermory, there to await her arrival 
back from St. Kilda. We did not shave or wash for forty- 
eight days, but are now quite recovered from our exciting 
experience.” 


“No Intention 
of Abandoning 


There is nothing to add to an account at once simple 
and heroic, except to thank God once more for our sailors, 
whether in the King’s ships or off them, and to wish all 
prosperity to Captain Job Kean Barbour and his brave 
comrades. 


On the 20th of January Mr. Baldwin delivered his Rectorial 
address at Glasgow University. Opinions have differed 

. about Mr. Baldwin’s leadership of the Con- 
— servative Party, but there has never been 
more than one opinion about his pre-eminent 
sense of the English language, and his living power of speech 
about the things he cares for. He chose as his theme 
“Character.” His address might have also been called 
“Rome and the Times We Live In,” and half a dozen other 
names would be suitable. 
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It is the peculiar felicity of Mr. Baldwin’s mind and 
power of expression when he is on congenial matters that 
makes his hearers and his readers think along the lines he 
merely indicates with a gesture, so that as he speaks his 
sentences, or we read it in our paper, a landscape lies clearly 
before us, conjured by half a dozen words, perfectly chosen. 
His Glasgow address is a notable performance even for so 
eminent a speaker. There is in it a description of an 
English landscape at dusk—a dusk lit by Jubilee fires, of 
which the beauty rings through to the heart. 


“Tr was one evening in June. The day had at length 
faded into warm twilight; the hills, shrouded where they 
: rose from the valleys, were cut like indigo- 
hg a coloured cameos against the lingering after- 
glow. I was walking slowly across a wide 
common in Worcestershire, waiting for the warning light 
of the great beacon on Malvern which was to give the 
signal for the chain of beacons running north to carry the 
glad news of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign. How 
often in our history had those same hills sent out their 
fiery message, to Briton and Roman, to Saxon and Dane, 
but to-night of rejoicing and thanksgiving and pride to 
the inheritors of twenty centuries of racial, religious, political, 
and economic struggles. So this night, at the appointed 
hour, the first flame shot up on Malvern, and one by one 
each hill took up the tale until I stood in the middle of a 
vast illuminated circle, the nearer fires showing the people 
attending them, and the remoter dwindling in size until 
they merely blazed as stars on the horizon.” 


Stanley Baldwin, a boy walking in his own countryside, 
saw this, and gives us now some of the reflections which 
seemed appropriate to those days. 


“Tf the ordinary man on that night had felt able or 
disposed to think, to arrange his thoughts and put them 
into words, he would have said that civilization had made 
great strides in the last half-century, and that what had 
been won would be kept and the ground gained used as a 
fresh starting-point.” 
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In short, peace and prosperity seemed all around those 
bonfires: 


‘We had read in our histories of wars—wars civil, 
religious, and dynastic, of the rise and fall of kingdoms 
and empires; but all these things, though of fascinating 
interest, were as a tale that is told: they belonged to a past 
which had gone for ever and could never be repeated. 
True the Roman Empire had broken up and out of its 
fragments had been compounded in the fullness of time the 
Europe that we knew. But this again was history: modern 
civilization and the British Empire were different; they 
were founded on the rock.” 


THE same people who felt perfectly safe then at the end of 
a long peace, were the parents of those who feel perfectly 

safe now—ten years after the greatest war 
eso in the world’s history. We do not think 

Mr. Baldwin himself can be one of them, he 
has too much sense of historical reality, and he only dwelt 
on the sense of security historically, and as a prelude to 
talking of the war and its aftermath. He went on to recount 
the loosening of Empire ties since the war, and gave the 
Indian agitators some mild encouragement, although he 
reminded them that the British Empire had given them 
the peace they had never dreamed of. He is more under- 
standing on English topics than on these distant themes; 
distant, that is, geographically, for on history pure and 
simple he is first-rate, and as he spoke of Rome and of our 
almost Roman place in the world, and our duty to that 
place, he struck a resonant chord: 


‘“‘T HAVE tried to put before you our task as I see it, and, 
as I have spoken of the Roman Empire, I would remind 
you of the words used by one of the greatest 
Romans to describe the mission of the Roman 
people. Paci imponere morem—To rear upon peace charac- 
ter. You get the same thought in Ennius: Moribus stat 
res Romana—On character the Roman State is founded. It 
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was because these words were forgotten, because the Roman 
character perished, that the Empire perished and the world 
was plunged again into barbarism.” 


M. Clemenceau once said to the writer that the English 
and the Romans were “les seules peuples Planetaires,” and 
this thought is echoed in Mr. Baldwin’s speech. But when, 
after this flight into history, he came back to the present, 
he showed that he did not care—as he cares for England— 
for the Empire the English have made. He neither under- 
stands the love of Empire, of what our race has achieved, 
nor can he therefore say much about it, but he had a fine 
passage about patriotism: 


“Tr is a noble virtue. It derives strength from the fact 
that it is a fundamental primitive instinct: an instinct 
common to higher and lower civilizations, 
attaching itself to the earliest memories of 
childhood, to the fields and woods and streams among which 
we grew up. The highest form of human altruism has been 
inspired by patriotism. Not only with soldiers and sailors, 
but with scholars, engineers, and business men, service of 
their country has been the deepest motive of their work. 
The world is enriched by the several contributions of nations, 
and it seems to me that depreciation of patriotism cannot 
really help but may rather hinder international co-operation. 
You cannot make the world better by abandoning one of 
the most powerful motives to noble action that the world 
has yet known. It is not unlike the efforts of those—and 
we have all met them—who think that they can hasten the 
day of the Brotherhood of Man by being rude and offensive 
to members of their own family.” 


Patriotism 


Tuts is a theme he understands and a virtue that he prac- 
tises. Love of country and country-side are his in a high 
Encland degree, but he does not step outside this 
My. Engian a! Island with any sure tread. He knows of 

England what a devoted Englishman, with 
the soul of a poet, may know, but you must not ask him for 
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comprehension of the Britains overseas or the Colonial 
Empire. Give him the sight of steaming horses, a slow- 
moving countryman between the stilts of the plough, the 
gleaming furrows in their wake; let him hear the song of 
the lark in the air, or see the hare in her form on the whale- 
backed Downs, and he will tell you of them in the noble, 
manly prose of which he is master. But do not ask him 
why Rudyard Kipling yearns after the naked hills of Africa, 
the sight of a water buffalo deep in the muddy pool, the 
call of Chil the Kite, or the deeps of a Canadian forest— 
for he could not tell you. Mr. Baldwin is a home-keeping 
genius and he is best on the ground he knows and loves 
with single-minded devotion. 


Durine December there was a dropping fire of letters to 
The Times on the project of a sewage farm at Syon Park. 

This act of vandalism, it appears, is ‘‘ under 
syoa Park consideration’’ by a local authority, the 
Middlesex County Council. We are inured to hearing of the 
sale of lovely places, the pride of our country, and which 
owing to the overwhelming burden of taxation are passing 
at a great rate from the hands of their owners. That the 
Duke of Northumberland should be a seller caused regret, 
but no surprise; but that he should have to sell Syon, and 
that the purchasers should use it for such a degraded pur- 
pose, struck everyone who had ever seen the place with 
horror. And the volume of correspondence appearing in 
The Times and the eminence of the signatories attracted 
universal attention. The letter from the President of the 
Royal Academy, printed on January 10th, was noteworthy. 
He felt 


“that all artists who have seen the beautiful landscape of 
Syon Park from Kew Gardens or the riverside will support 
me in protesting against the proposal to use this area, or 
any part of it, for sewage works. 

“Tt appears to me monstrous that a scene of such rare 
serenity and charm, which inspired Wilson, Turner, and 
other distinguished artists, and which offers now such 
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delightful refreshment to the eyes of our citizens ata short 
distance from their places of business, should be threatened 
with a scheme that must interfere with its reservation for 
the higher utility which it serves so well. Indeed, it is 
difficult for anyone who is concerned for the real welfare 
of London to understand how such a suggestion could have 
been made at all.” 


THE scheme was also opposed by Doctor Hill, the Director 
of Kew Gardens, in a letter printed on the llth. Doctor 
Hill forwarded two photographs, one of a 
— picture of Syon by Richard Wilson, painted 
in 1776, and the other a photograph recently 
taken. Doctor Hill said: 


“It is somewhat remarkable that this unique piece of 
riverside scenery, so close to London, has been so little 
altered during the past 160 years. This wonderful heritage 
we owe to the Duke of Northumberland on the one side and 
to the Crown and the Port of London Authority on the 
other. 

“As was mentioned in your article on January 6th, 
‘The Works, if the scheme was proceeded with, would be at 
the Isleworth end of Syon Park, and would be unlikely to 
interrupt the view from Kew Gardens,’ but I would point 
out that it is this very portion of the view which is shown 
so well in the two pictures that would be most affected by 
the scheme.” 


At this point it occurred to someone to ask the owner of 
this lovely and historic place, the Duke of Northumberland, 
what his views were, and the Public were 
aa Duke of then astonished to learn, not only that the 
orthumberland ' 
Duke was against the destruction of so lovely 
a possession by an ignoble use of it, but that he had no 
intention whatever of parting with Syon at all, unless it was 
compulsorily taken from him. 
In a letter to Sir Laurence Chubb, General Secretary of 
the National Playing Fields Association, the Duke said: 
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“I have no intention of selling the park at all, unless it is 
compulsorily acquired. I shall most strenuously oppose 
the scheme: first, because I do not wish to be deprived of a 
property which has been in my family since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth; and, secondly, because from the national 
point of view it would be nothing less than a disaster that 
one of the most beautiful reaches of the Thames should be 
rendered pestilential by a sewage-disposal scheme, which 
would incidentally deprive Kew of its amenities and of its 
view across the river and would entail the destruction of 
grounds containing some of the finest and rarest trees in 
England. 

““T may point out that the proposai is to acquire half 
the grounds as a sewage farm and to turn the remainder into 
a public park! One would have supposed that the first 
consideration in providing a public park would be that it 
should be in a salubrious locality, and not next door to a 
sewage farm. Apparently this does not seem to have 
occurred to the Middlesex County Council, and one of the 
most astonishing features of the whole business is that the 
council, which has, I believe, hitherto displayed commend- 
able zeal in preserving the few remaining amenities of 
Middlesex, appears to be entirely indifferent to the destruc- 
tion of a site which, owing to its historic, artistic, and 
horticultural interests, is almost unique.” 


THE italics are ours. For we must own that the idea that a 
scheme should have been prepared and have been discussed 
sa at length by a County Council Committee, 
ae without any agreement with the owner, 
strikes us as absolutely staggering. It is 

certain that the Duke will have behind him the whole com- 
munity—even the Highbrows—in his attempt to defeat the 
Syon Sewage Scheme. But even if the scheme had been a 
good one, the method of carrying it through would have 
been deplorable. The Duke followed his letter to Sir 
Laurence Chubb by one to The Times on January 15th, 
enclosing a plan showing the proposed lay-out of the sewage 
tanks. They are designed to cover nearly half of Syon 
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Park. His Grace, after thanking the Editor of The Times 
for a leading article in defence of Syon, said: 


““Up to now I have purposely refrained from stating 
publicly my views on the matter, but, as at least one mem- 
ber of the Middlesex County Council and some officials con- 
cerned have expressed their opinion that I should probably 
fall in with the scheme, it seems necessary that my attitude 
should be announced. 

“TIT am most resolutely opposed to the proposal to 
acquire my property for such a purpose, and I shall use 
every means in my power to defeat it. Apart from the 
fact that for personal reasons I do not wish to part with an 
estate which has been in the hands of my family since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth (and which thirteen generations 
have since laboured to beautify), I shall use my best 
endeavours in the national interest to prevent such a disas- 
trous spoliation of the country-side as would be caused by 
the conversion into sewage-disposal works of this park, with 
its rare and beautiful trees, in its unique setting by the 
River Thames.” 


The Duke need not fear that public opinion will fail to 
support him. He will find men of all classes and opinions 
behind him in his efforts to prevent an act of gross vandalism. 
He may even find the Little Englander and the “Conchy” 
in his army of supporters. 

But it is an ironic commentary on the democratic system 
under which we live, that an elected body should be 
endeavouring to create a nuisance, where an aristocratic 
family has made a paradise, enjoyed for centuries by all 
who pass by the noble Syon Reach of the River Thames. 


THe Committee, presided over by Archbishop Lord David- 
son, appointed to advise on the vexed question of the 
Westminster Abbey Sacristy, has reported, 
+o and on January 16th their report was pub- 
lished. 
‘It is in favour of a Sacristy, and gives the reasons: 


“We have been impressed by the number, variety, and 
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interest of the objects in the care of the sacrist, and by the 
total inadequacy and grave inconvenience of the existing 
arrangements for their custody. There can, we think, be 
no doubt that the lack of a sacristy at Westminster is most 
serious: it is essential for the proper custody and care both 
of the plate and of the textile fabrics belonging to the 
Abbey. The question has also to be considered what arrange- 
ments are desirable and practicable to enable the Dean and 
Chapter to make provision for such exhibition of the Abbey’s 
possessions as they deem fitting.” 


But they do not think a large Sacristy necessary: 


“It does not seem to us that there is need for a Sacristy 
large enough for the marshalling of processions of choir and 
clergy, or for the actual robing of their members. We 
understand that it has always been the custom for the 
Abbey clergy to robe in their houses and to assemble in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. The Jerusalem Chamber is convenient 
for the purpose: it has the authority of long tradition behind 
it, and it is conveniently situated for access to the west 
end of the nave of the Abbey, which is the place from which 
the ordinary processions, and more especially those at great 
functions, have been accustomed to start. On certain 
special occasions—notably at the service for the installation 
of Knights of the Bath—the Chapter House has been the 
place of assembly, and there would appear to be no reason 
why on similar occasions it should not continue so to be 
used.” 


Havine stated the needs they examined all the various 
projects submitted to them and agreed to recommend a site 

in the Poets’ Corner part of the Abbey, 
oo combining this—if more space is required— 

“‘ with the octagonal crypt under the Chapter 
House by means of an underground passage. . . . This 
crypt has six windows and can be well ventilated.” The 
Committee believe that 


“The actual floor-space available by combining the two 
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sites would be sufficient to meet the needs as set before us. 
Moreover, there would be two modes of access to the crypt, 
one by the present entrance from the south transept, and 
the other by the proposed stairway. 

“It would be practically invisible, and would not inter- 
fere with the external architecture.” 


The Dean, with whom the decision rests, promises to go into 
the scheme fully. It is to be hoped that he will, after con- 
sidering it carefully, carry it out and abandon the erection 
on the north of the Abbey, which in model form aroused so 
much criticism last year. 


THE present writer having spent one afternoon and then 
one morning in elbowing his way round the Italian Exhibition 
A at Burlington House, feels that it is superfluous 
Ha Piscag to urge people to go and view this magnificent 
collection of pictures. The critics have, 
probably rightly, expatiated at length on the beauty of the 
Primitives, but they must have had the house more or less 
to themselves. But owing to the praise of the critics, the 
smallness of these pictures, and the compactness of their 
hanging, it requires Homeric valour to obtain a view, and 
the stolidity of a ‘“ Rugger” forward to maintain one’s 
position together with one’s appreciative faculties, and yet 
more Homeric contests to move on. 

The larger canvases, however, give one a better chance. 
Amongst the earlier painters it is Botticelli’s ‘day out.” 
It has recently been the fashion to dismiss this artist as a 
mere calligraphist. But such labels are false when confronted 
with his “Wedding Feast,” lent by Lady Margaret Watney 
(No. 135). In the hands of even a good artist the cold 
formality and symmetry of the setting (the flanking atten- 
dants included) would have betokened unimaginative 
Academism. As it is, the vivid individual masses of the 
guests relieve the whole situation and bring out the grandeur 
as well as the formality of the architecture. It is all (almost 
maddeningly) “just right,” and yet wholly satisfactory and 
intriguing. 

We should also be grateful to the Selection and Hanging 
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Committees for bringing together into one small space 
pictures that somehow should never have been separated, 
notably the two profiles of the same lady, either by Pollaiuolo 
or Domenico Veneziano. As the catalogue suggests, this 
Exhibition may be the means of solving this knotty problem. 
Then side by side are Mantegna’s “ Christ on the Mount of 
Olives,” “‘ Crucifixion,” and ‘‘ Resurrection’ (Nos. 230-2). 
Magnificent combinations of solid pictorial construction and 
vivid, but unsentimental, drama. Unconnected in subject 
but most gorgeous of all to the eye is the Georgione’s group of 
three: “‘ The Trial of Moses ”’ (No. 154), “* Portrait of a Man” 
(No. 155), and “‘ The Tempest ” (No. 156), in the big gallery. 
Here our own National Gallery cannot compete, but it does 
so with many of the other greatest artists. 


For how many of those now thronging to Burlington House 
have crossed the threshold of our own National Gallery 
: more than once in a year—if that. At a 
ne magnanimous computation not 60 per cent. 
The present writer, after his efforts at the 
Italian Exhibition, sought and obtained pictorial repose 
in the National Gallery, and discovered an absorbing 
game. It is, of course, entirely fatuous to pit Bur- 
lington House against Trafalgar Square, but it should be 
shouted from the house-tops that the two are comple- 
mentary. You cannot really enjoy one without enjoying 
the other. For these three months only, London is the 
Mecca of Italian art, and no one seems to realize it. So here 
is the game: jig-saw the two exhibitions. If you have 
admired the above-mentioned Mantegna’s “‘Christ on the 
Mount of Olives,” there is a superb picture on the same 
subject a few minutes’ walk away. If you have admired 
the structure of Botticelli’s ‘‘ Wedding Feast,” go and see 
his “ Nativity,” or, in a more pagan mood, his “ Mars and 
Venus.” Then compare sundry Madonnas by Giovanni 
Bellini, and if no portrait in the loan exhibition compares 
with his famous “Doge,” his elder brother, Gentile, scores 
a distinct hit with his portrait of ‘‘ Caterina Cornaro”’ (No. 
291). And so the game can be played ad infinitum. 
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Then again that giant trio, Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese 
covered, superbly, acres of canvas, so that space prevented 
them being but barely exhibited in Piccadilly. But this 
enforced deficiency can be considerably made good by a 
visit to the superb pictures “over the way.” In fact, our 
humble plea is not so much “Go to the Italian Exhibition,” 
but “Go now to the National Gallery.” Incidentally, 
it would have the result that all the people would be able 
to see all the pictures all the time. Or, perhaps, the foreign 
verdict of us all is right—namely, that we only worship sport 
and take our pleasures sadly. And so the great British 
Public feels it must combine art appreciation with sound 
scrum practice for Twickenham, in which case our advice 
will be wasted. But we still assert that we have suggested 
a rattling good game, admirably suited to the national 
tradition of “‘fair play.” 


Tue Christmas Holidays are over, and the young people, 
back at school, are comparing notes on the pleasures of the 
: previous weeks. Judged by the memories 
Holidays of an older generation, the standard of enjoy- 
at Home ; , ete 
ment is a high one. Parents vie with one 
another nowadays in catering for their children’s amusement, 
and the schoolboy’s anxious mental query: ‘‘ Will Father 
and Mother play up this time?” nearly always meets with 
a satisfactory response. Wholesome neglect of offspring is, 
rightly, out of fashion, and most families are regaled with a 
constant stream of pleasure. It is all very delightful, 
though somewhat exhausting, for some fond parents are apt 
to forget that the young require rest as well as amusement 
between two strenuous school terms of work and games. 
But one is tempted to inquire why, in the estimation of so 
many, a holiday is not a holiday unless spent away from 
home? As soon as the actual Christmas celebrations are 
over, the family, or at any rate its younger members, depart 
en masse for Switzerland, to enjoy Winter Sports. These 
expeditions have few of the usual advantages of foreign 
travel, for the traveller associates entirely with his fellow- 
countrymen in overheated hotels and on crowded rinks. 
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Yet he does not necessarily meet friends or even congenial 
society; he consorts day and night with strangers; he cannot 
pick his company. No doubt the sports are amusing, and 
for townsfolk the change may be a good thing. But country- 
bred boys and girls would surely be equally happy with the 
simple pleasures afforded by the English country-side, even 
in winter? 


Pack Dean Inge, why not teach the boys and girls to hunt? 
Hunting is a wonderful amusement for children, and moreover 
an ideal school of training for the young. 
Success in riding to hounds depends on obser- 
vation, concentration, good sense, and nerve, and, if you cannot 
look after yourself in the hunting field, nobody else can do 
it for you. It is a mistake to suppose that hunting for 
children is confined to those who have ponies and grooms of 
their own. In fashionable countries this may be so, but with 
every provincial pack there will be found experienced and 
kindly men, farmers for the most part, who for a very 
reasonable price will provide and stable a suitable pony for 
the holidays and pilot the young idea in the chase, if the 
young idea be too ignorant to manage by himself. The 
child will enjoy himself hugely, and learn a great deal from 
such a man. If there is a fox to be viewed, he will be in 
the right place to see it; he will realize from the start that 
hunting is not a mere career across country—it is a skilled 
and difficult contest, with the odds heavily on the fox. 
The writer remembers an occasion when, arriving as she 
fondly imagined with credit to herself at the kill of a memor- 
able run, she found her eight-year-old son awaiting her, 
seated on the butcher’s pony, having been guided through 
a nine-mile point by a being who, in the language of Topsy, 
was ‘‘ Nature’s second horseman! ” 

Then there will come a day when he—or she, for girls 
are, if possible, keener than boys—will return home with a 
stained cheek and a nondescript object dangling from the 
saddle, and will explain to an awestruck tea-table that he or 
she was in at the death and the huntsman blooded him, and 
the first rule is you must never wash it off, and he has got the 
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brush—or a pad—and Mr. Jones knows a man who can set 


{ it up asa trophy forever! And who can measure the stature 
| of his pride? 


Or, if there are no ponies, or not enough to go round, let 
them hunt on foot. With a bicycle to reach the meet, happy 

days can be spent scrambling over fields and 
— woods, and a little experience will teach foot 
people to see more of the hunt and the doings 
of fox and hounds than many people mounted on expensive 
hunters. And the “eye for country’ thus developed will 
last them all their lives. 

Then there can be Hockey or Lacrosse matches with 
neighbouring families, paper-chases, happy mornings with 
the village ratcatcher, rabbiting with the farmer’s man on 
Saturday afternoons. On wet days there is Ping-Pong or 
Badminton, charades, theatricals, dancing to the gramo- 
phone; there is even great enjoyment to be derived from 
reading a book! Or, if he wants to, the overworked, over- 
grown child can just “slack,” to his lasting benefit. Best 
of all, home holidays provide, in the intervals of more 
elaborate pleasures, an opportunity for the younger children, 
at all events, to carry out schemes of their own devising. 
The most ordinary garden can be a forest of adventure to 
an imaginative child; a shrubbery is a magical place if you 
creep beneath the bushes instead of looking over them. 
Think of the forts, the huts, the tree dwellings to be built, 
stormed, inhabited; think of the engineering achievements 
in the back ditch, which Providence has so miraculously 
filled with water! Even the middle-aged mouth waters at 
the vision of the possibilities engendered by the recent rains, 
for every rill and gutter has been for weeks a foaming river, 
capable of turning any number of impromptu water-wheels. 
After all, gum-boots and overalls, as well as riding-breeches 
and gaiters, are cheaper far than ski-ing outfits, to say 
nothing of the money saved on railway tickets and hotel bills. 

It can all be such fun, for in the competition of home 
and self-made versus ready-made joys, the first wins every 
time with a normal child who is allowed to develop his 
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creative and imaginative side. We have all seen the baby 
turn from the expensive toy we have so confidently given 
him to the old cotton-reel with a string run through it. By 
the time he is sixteen that instinct, if not fostered, may be 
dead, killed by a glut of picture-shows and pleasures— 
bought-for-money. Yet, Home is a place to be happy in, 
not a mere jumping-off ground for external joys. 


THE photographs, which are a daily feature of our Press in 
the winter, of men and maidens in unusual and fascinating 
J clothes made for Alpine sports, do not give 
— the whole of the picture. Murren has just 
been the scene of a fatal accident, which has 

cast a gloom over the gaiety of the season in that much- 
sought-after spot. But though fatal accidents are not 
common in Foreign winter sports, minor accidents abound, 
and a well-known London doctor was heard to say in the 
middle of January that he was called in one day to a 
broken arm, two cases of broken ribs, one broken - wrist, 
and one collar-bone, all belonging to patients of his who 
had just returned from Switzerland, and that he had besides, 
on his books, any number of minor cases of injury and 
dislocation. Accidents there are in the hunting field in 
England, but not on this scale, and the sufferers are at any 
rate at home, and for the most part in their own houses, 
so that on the score of comfort and security, as well as on 
the score of pleasure, there is something to be said for 
holidays, sport, and games at home. 
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Mr. L. J. MaxsE underwent a severe operation on Janu- 
ary 6th, which was successful, and from which he is slowly 
recovering. He thanks all those who have 
Mr. Maxse written, or have sent kind messages, for their — 
sympathy. It will be some months before he can himself | 
reply to them. He is at present unable to deal with any® 
correspondence. 
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THE OPENING OF THE NAVAL 
CONFERENCE 


A FEw hours before this article went to press the Naval 
Conference was opened by a speech which His Majesty 
delivered from the Golden Gallery in the House of Lords. 
In a few grave and well-chosen sentences His Majesty enun- 
ciated those principles of international comity upon which 


- every civilized Government is in agreement, and expressed 


his own confidence in the sincerity and disinterestedness of 
every person “entrusted with the high mission of continu- 
ing the task begun at Washington.” Any speech from His 
Majesty is an utterance truly national; for it is only he who 
can speak on public concerns in accents which are untainted 
by affy partisan infection. An appeal from so high a quarter 
delivered in surroundings which are literally saturated with 
British traditions could not fail to be impressive, and, indeed, 
it was most desirable that the Conference should be assembled 
in a courtly, formal style, for during the preceding month 
the Governments who have sent their representatives have 
either declared outright, or made it clear by other means, 
that they are following very divergent policies. The stately 
opening ceremony has cast a temporary oblivion upon 
differences which must sooner or later kindle a fierce con- 
troversy. 

For some weeks after the British Government sent out 
its note of invitation the Governments of Japan, France, 
and Italy scrupulously refrained from making any official 
statement which could have embarrassed the British execu- 
tive. But it was soon evident that French public opinion 
was alarmed and irritated, and that the Chamber was restless. 
Question after question was put to the Government, speakers 
of high reputation and knowledge did not hesitate to inquire 
whether an understanding between the British Premier and 
the American President was to be a law for the whole of 
Europe, and whether these private agreements between 
members of the Anglo-Saxon family of nations were not 
as domineering, selfish, and intolerant as the old family 
compacts for the suppression of heresy, or the maintenance 
of the monarchical principle. It must, in fairness, be added, 
that although some of the deputies spoke in an inflated style, 
and made their indignation rather too evident, they were 
none the less justifiably irritated, and there was substance 
in their criticism. The British Prime Minister visited 
VOL. XCIV 54 
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America solely to score a partisan success over his political 
opponents at home. He desired to return to England claiming, 
that, whereas his adversaries had been quite unable to control 
Anglo-American naval rivalry, he had ended it by his per- 
suasiveness and force of character. General disarmament 
can hardly have been in his thoughts when he left England, 
for he did not visit any of the Continental premiers on his 
way out or on his return. Mr. MacDonald only took account 
of the naval policies of other European States, when he had 
struck a bargain damaging to British interests, and realized 
that if that bargain was to be made effective, foreign Govern- 
ments must be cajoled or browbeaten into making concessions. 
So by ignoring the French Government in the first instance, 
by discussing the submarine question without associating 
any French representative in the discussion, the Prime 
Minister did whatever could be done to exasperate a proud 
and sensitive people. 

The French Government did not, however, make them- 
selves the mouthpiece of the prevailing indignation. On 
about December 20th they handed in a memorandum, which 
was issued to the Press a week later. There is not the 
slightest trace of anger or irritation in any sentence of this 
most able document. Indeed the French Government did 
not discuss the submarine question, and were content to 
show that the objects and animating principles of their policy 
were entirely different from Great Britain’s. As the policy 
which has been so candidly and honestly explained is likely 
to be a dominating influence at the Conference, the French 
memorandum deserves the closest scrutiny. 

The French Government state, as a general principle of 
policy, that a nation cannot justifiably reduce its military 
forces unless it has a guarantee of security, or of military 
succour from beyond its borders. Now the Covenant of the 
League at least contains a potential guarantee of security; 
for, if detailed arrangements could be made, for operating 
that system of universal succour for which the League 
provides, it is evident that League States could reduce their 
forces to whatever was considered necessary for holding the 
first impetus of a sudden onslaught and defending the frontier 
until assistance came pouring in from all Europe. The 
French Government therefore claim that disarmament is a 
matter ancillary to the bigger question of perfecting a 
political and military machinery which will give every 
State in Europe a reasonable sense of safety. They are 
therefore obliged to treat everything agreed to in London 


as a mere preparation for that general reduction of armaments | 
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to which all. League States have bound themselves. It is 
only at Geneva, under the auspices of the League, that the 
French will sign a binding treaty. The French Government 
then explain that they cannot regard the Kellogg Pact as a 
guarantee of security, and for that reason they do not con- 
sider that it is the proper starting-point of a project for 
reducing armaments. 

The other claims and arguments advanced by the French 
Government are little but logical deductions from the first 
hypothesis. In so much as they consider disarmament to 
be the natural consequence of a universal feeling of safety, 
so the French maintain that it should be made in all kinds 
of military forces simultaneously, and not merely in that 
particular kind of military strength in which Great Britain 
is particularly concerned. With regard to reductions in 
naval armament, the French Government take the view that 
the only equitable method is to grant a total tonnage to 
every naval Power, and to leave those Powers free to build 
what vessels they choose. 

From all this, it is obvious that the French and British 
Governments are at issue both on general principles and their 
practical application; and this French statement of policy 
is so much more candid, so much more conscientiously 
drafted than any issued by the British authorities, that the 
sympathies of the Continental Powers are mainly on the 
French side. The French Government have, indeed, laid 
the foundations of a European or Continental disarmament 
policy which, for the moment, is an active and successful 
rival to the policy of the maritime Powers. In firm and 
dignified language they have announced that they will not 
weaken the assistance they may be called upon to grant to 
the smaller and relatively defenceless States of Europe in 
order to curry favour with a powerful neighbour. They 
have not added that this is an example which the British 
Government would do well to imitate. 

The British Government’s reply to the French memoran- 
dum is little but a courteous acknowledgment. The closely 
reasoned arguments of the French paper are hardly criticized ; 
those contentions which are simply unanswerable are called 
interesting or suggestive; the basic differences in French and 
British policy are accentuated by reiterating the British 
point of view. The British Government are, however, con- 
scious that the nation is becoming uneasy, for Mr. Alexander 
has admitted that the Press has been asking a question 
which can no longer be ignored; he has presumably been;made 
the Government spokesman. His speech in defence of the 
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Hoover—MacDonald plan of cruiser and destzoyer limita- 
tion is the only official explanation which has been issued 
to the nation, and for this reason deserves to be examined. 
This examination is the more necessary in that it proves 
that the Government’s official spokesman is either very ill- 
formed or extremely crafty and deceitful. If anybody 
considers that this statement is too strong, let him obtain 
a copy of The Times for January 11, 1930, and see whether 
I misrepresent a single word of what is there reported. 

The First Lord confesses at the outset that he has only 
broken silence because the Press has been asking a very 
pertinent question with growing insistence: in 1927 the 
Admiralty stated that 70 cruisers were necessary for the 
defence of the Empire; the number has now been reduced 
to 50. Why? The First Lord at once states that this is a 
question of high policy which only the Government can 
settle; and then continues, “‘ The Board of Admiralty, there- 
fore, having regard to all the circumstances of to-day, and 
especially the pact of Paris and improved political relation- 
ships, are prepared to agree to 50 cruisers as the minimum 
needs of the British Empire.” In the same paragraph the 
First Lord, therefore, argues first that the Admiralty are not 
concerned with matters of policy, and then maintains that 
they are closely interested in them. Since when have the 
Board of Admiralty been writing appreciations upon such 
questions as the Pact of Paris and the “‘improved politicai 
relationships” of Great Britain? In what Branch or Depart- 
ment are these political essays composed and to whom are 
they circulated? The truth is that the Admiralty have never 
had so much as a consultative voice in political matters; and 
this part of the First Lord’s statement reads like an unmanly 
subterfuge for making the public believe that the naval 
members of the Board share the Government’s responsibilities. 
They would do so only if, on their own initiative, they had 
proposed that the cruiser forces of the kingdom should never 
exceed fifty units: even the First Lord does not suggest 
that the proposals made in Mr. Hoover’s fishing camp could 
be traced to naval sources. These, however, are the least 
misleading passages in the First Lord’s statement. In 
order to show how carefully he is disguising the real issue I 
quote him in full: 


“The difficulty up to the present has been to get agree- 
ment as to what should be the proper equation, and to get 
effective parity between us and the United States. That 
was the position when the Prime Minister made his visit 


sit 
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to the United States. We hope now that we shall arrive 
at a lasting basis of agreement not only on the question of 
parity between ourselves and America, but also with regard 
to ratios between ourselves and other countries. 

“There are two other main categories—the destroyer 
and the submarine—which must come under review. The 
extent to which you can get very substantial reductions in 
destroyer provision depends upon the measure of success 
you can get with regard to the reduction of the submarine. 
I have never hesitated to say that nothing would please us 
more from the humanitarian point of view than the abolition 
of the submarine, but there are difficulties to get the consent 
of other Powers with regard to proposals in this respect. 
At the same time it ought to be possible to have some 
measure of reduction. 

““It has been quite obvious that the feeling between our- 
selves and America has not always been of the best, and 
since the War something wanted doing. I am quite sure 
now that we are in for a more free and frank relationship 
between ourselves than at one time appeared likely.” 


If these words mean anything at all, it is that the difficulty 
of limiting our cruiser forces is independent of the difficulty 
of limiting our destroyer flotillas. The First Lord quite 
deliberately disconnects the cruiser question from the question 
of submarine warfare, and leaves it to be understood that 
if no restrictions can be placed upon submarine building, 
then that part of the Hoover-MacDonald agreement which 
relates to cruiser limitation can be made effective, but that 
part which relates to destroyers must stand over. This is 
a very serious suggestio falsi, but it is also an important 
indication of what the Government propose to do. Let us 
first deal with the gross misrepresentation of facts. I have 
shown, in a previous article, that submarine warfare against 
commerce must always be a danger of far more consequence 
than a defeat of our battle squadrons in the Caribbean or a 
naval reverse in the Far East. And just as submarine war- 
fare constitutes the gravest danger that can threaten this 
country in war, so a rational one-Power standard should be 
regarded as an adequate defence against the most serious 
menace that can overtake us. And in what does that 
adequate defence consist? It consists in a composite force 
of cruisers, destroyers, and auxiliaries which outnumber the 
attacking forces in the proportion of about 30 to 1. If the 
seaborne commerce of this country is ever again attacked 
by submarines, it will be quite impossible to collect a suffi- 
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cient defence force from a fleet reduced to the Hoover- 
MacDonald figures. Nothing but an absolute guarantee 
that submarines will never again be used against commercial 
traffic would justify this country in endorsing the Hoover- 
MacDonald agreement. The First Lord’s suggestion that 
adequate provision against submarine warfare can be given 
by destroyers alone is utterly at variance with facts recorded 
in official histories which the Admiralty itself have examined * 
and, presumably, passed as accurate. I leave others to decide 
whether so much inconsistency and misrepresentation is a 
product of ignorance or cunning. 

None the less the First Lord’s misrepresentations serve 
a useful purpose: they announce the policy which the 
Government intend to follow. When the Prime Minister 
returned from the United States he might have announced 
a perfectly honest, though possibly hasty, policy by stating 
that the practicability of his draft agreement with Mr. 
Hoover was entirely contingent upon guarantees against 
submarine warfare upon commerce. He could have shown 
by reference to known, recorded facts that, if those guaran- 
tees could be obtained, then his project of limiting cruiser 
and destroyer strength could be adopted without danger to 
the United Kingdom. But whilst proving this he should 
have shown that the practicability of the entire scheme— 
not merely of a section of it—depended upon obtaining those 
guarantees. If none were forthcoming, then the Government 
would from time to time review what submarine forces could 
be used for attacking British commerce, and what forces would 
be necessary for establishing a sufficient defence. Now the 
First Lord has shown that the Government do not intend to 
act honestly. Knowing quite well that the possibility of 
submarine warfare is the obstacle to their crazy policy, 
realizing, that, if the relevant facts were universally known, 
the nation would force them to abandon their policy in 
default of an agreement upon the submarine question, the 
Government intend to minimize it as much as possible, and 
to pretend that it affects only a small and unimportant part 
of their whole project. 

But by indicating the policy which the Government 
intend to follow, the First Lord has done a service to those 
who distrust it. At the present moment two issues to the 
Conference seem equally possible. It may be, that, when the 
French have further explained the policy which they outlined 
in their memorandum, the British Government’s project 
will be recognized to be visionary and impracticable. The 

* See Fayle, Oficial History of Sea-Borne Trade, vol. iii, chaps. ix, xii, xviii. 
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French will have no difficulty in showing that the Kellogg 
Pact records a reciprocal promise of good and friendly rela- 
tions, and no more; and that to speak of it as a guarantee 
of security is an abuse of language. Even the promise of 
friendly relations is an elastic one; for the signatories only 
undertake not to coerce one another by warlike operations. 
The United States Government could, therefore, present 
one of its European customers with a diplomatic note as 
harsh as the note which Austria presented to Serbia, and 
compel its acceptance by measures of economic duress, 
without breaching a word or a syllable of the pact. Having 
thus elaborated their main hypothesis, that the Kellogg 
Pact gives no nation any military security, the French may 
explain how they intend to provide for their own, and the 
explanation may make it evident that the British project 
cannot be further proceeded with. 

This, however, is not the most likely contingency. The 
French do not wish to incur the enmity of any British Govern- 
ment, and they know that if they do make the British policy 
impossible of fulfilment, they will be denounced as the lineal 
successors of Imperial Prussia at ever Liberal or Labour 
gathering in Great Britain. They have, therefore, referred 
guardedly to a “ transactional proposal” which they intend 
to elaborate later. It is probable that this “ transactional 
proposal ”’ will be accepted eagerly by the British Govern- 
ment, who will then maintain that the last obstacle to their 
project has been removed. 

But it is inconceivable that this transactional proposal 
will contain the only guarantee which would justify the 
Government’s whole policy. It is not in the power of the 
French to give it, for a guarantee against submarine warfare 
must be universal if it is to be a guarantee at all. If the 
Government show that they intend to press on with their 
plan, notwithstanding that it endangers the lives of our 
children and grandchildren, the position will be serious 
indeed. Its worst consequences will only be averted if 
every man with a sense of public duty makes a resolute effort 
to arouse the nation’s traditional sense of maritime danger. 


Custos 


“PEACE IN OUR TIME, O LORD!” 


Stnc—E Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and President Hoover 
arranged for the Five-Power Naval parley which is 
taking place in London, a series of interesting de- 
velopments has occurred of which little has appeared in the 
Canadian Press. How does it come that we Canadians 
are so seemingly oblivious to events in which we are 
so intimately concerned? 

To begin with, there was President Hoover’s December 
message to Congress, in which he declared: 


(1) That the United States standing army has increased 
from 164,000 in 1914 to 250,000 in 1929, and the citizens’ 
army, including reserves, from 299,000 to 728,000. 

(2) That there has been a tremendous augmentation in 
the air forces of both army and navy, and that these have 
been greatly buttressed by recent developments in civil and 
commercial aviation. 

(3) That the American Republic is this year spending 
$730,000,000 on its army and navy compared with 
$267,000,000 in 1914. 

(4) That the total United States expenditures for these 
purposes to-day exceed those of the most highly militarized 
nations of the world. 

(5) That the authorized American programme will extend 
these expenditures to much larger proportions. 

(6) That if the London Naval parley fails the American 
Government will inaugurate additional expenditures of 
$1,200,000,000 on new naval construction. 

(7) That ‘‘ under the Kellogg Pact the United States has 
undertaken never to use war as an instrument of national 
policy; that we have, therefore, undertaken by covenant to 
use these equipments solely for defensive purposes.” 

(8) “‘ That from a defence point of view our forces should 
be proportioned to national need, and should therefore to 
some extent be modified by the prospects of peace, which 
were never brighter than to-day.” 


Following this message, Mr. Hoover published a 
Government budget providing for total expenditures of 
$3,830,445,231, during the coming fiscal year. According 
to an American authority, the outstanding disclosure of this 
statement is that almost three-fourths of this vast sum, or 
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72 cents of every dollar, will be devoted to payments for past 
wars and to preparation for wars that ‘‘ may occur in the 
future.” This year’s proposed increase in the personnel of 
the navy is from 84,500 to 95,285. 

The remaining 28 cents of every dollars will be expended 
as follows: Eight cents to operate the machinery of govern- 
ment, 13 cents for social aids and subventions, and 7 cents 
for fiscal affairs. The outlay for past wars and for national 
defence totals $2,773,213,283, and comprises payment of 
principal and interest on the World War debt, pensions, 
compensation, and hospitalisation for veterans and the 
activities of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. The sum 
set aside for national defence—that is, ‘ wars which may 
occur in future’—is $719,089,388. 

Such vast appropriations for engines of destruction, 
together with talk of still larger appropriations for the 
machinery of war, import an air of unreality into the 
present negotiations for armament reduction. What is in 
the mind of the United States Government that its dreams 
and its acts seem to be so definitely at loggerheads? What 
has become of Mr. Kellogg’s Pact outlawing offensive 
warfare? If, as the President says, these vast armaments 
are purely for defensive purposes, where is the enemy? 
Where is the nation on earth to-day that thinks of attacking 
the vast populous American Republic? Is not the security 
of that Republic fully protected and guaranteed on two sides 
by thousands of miles of ocean? Is it not bounded on the 
North by a friendly unarmed nation, and on the South by 
a coterie of small republics? 

Even Senator Borah has said: “ If we do not expect any 
conflicts at sea, and all conditions in that regard are removed 
by the peace pact, then let us manifest our faith in the 
peace pact by taking away this crushing burden of 
armaments which we are now carrying. The time has 
come when we need action instead of eulogies upon the 
peace pact.” 

Strategically, the United States is a compact, self- 
supporting, self-sufficient, isolated, half-continent, immune 
from danger. Compare its need for armaments with that 
of Great Britain, dependent on the ocean lanes for its food 
supplies and for communication with the rest of the scattered 
Empire. Yet since August 1914 the British Government 
has cut its naval tonnage almost in two, while the United 
States has vastly increased its fighting strength at sea. 

In its eagerness to promote peaceful world relations 
Great Britain long ago agreed to naval parity with the 
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United States, but, as the London Correspondent of the 
New York Times points out, 


“the United States has never succeeded in convincing the 
other Powers that for purely defensive purposes the self- 
contained Republic needs as great a fleet as the far-flung 
British Empire.” 


The French, indeed, have put forward a formula based on 
their own defence needs which would give the United States 
a navy only one-half the size of the British Navy, but Great 
Britain will, of course, stand by their programme of equality 
with the States. 

But whither is the United States driving? How does it 
explain the utter incongruity of its pacific professions and 
its warlike preparation? How can anyone reconcile the 
Kellogg Peace Pact and President Hoover’s frank statement 
that the United States is spending more money on armaments 
than the most militaristic of nations, that it is arranging to 
spend hundreds of millions more for the same purpose, and 
that it will appropriate a further billion or two, to the same 
end, if it does not get what it wants out of the London 
Conference? 

One wonders if the conversations between the Premier of 
Great Britain and Mr. Hoover were taken as seriously in the 
United States and by the United States Government as they 
were elsewehre. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has repeatedly said that he is 
willing “‘ to take the risks of peace.” Is he risking too much 
without getting adequate sacrifices in return? Recalling his 
curious attitude during the Great War, one may reasonably 
ask if he may not be much more concerned with academic 
internationalism than with the concrete security of the 
British Empire. 

Only a fool would consciously say a word or do anything 
to delay the world’s deliverance from the curse of war and 
the burdens of armaments. But the British Empire, hitherto 
the guardian of civil and religious liberty and democratic 
government throughout so great a part of the world, should 
be mighty certain of America’s hearty co-operation before it 
casts its defences to one side. 

Much should depend upon the ability of the American 
delegates to explain the huge war preparations of the American 
Government in London a few weeks hence. 

Finally, it has to be remembered that the United States 
is not in the League of Nations, and that there is little prospect 
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of its becoming a member, so far as can be seen to-day. 
The American Republic has not joined the World Court 
and will not do so until the Senate acts, which will not be till 
long after the London parley—if then. The Hoover 
Administration favours entering the Court, and has signed up; 
but President Wilson committed the United States to the 
League of Nations and we know what the Senate did to him. 


F. D. L. Smita 
Editor of the “‘ Toronto Daily News ”’ 


LORD LANSDOWNE*—STATESMAN AND 
PATRIOT 


Ir is implicit in the theory of democracy that the life-work 
and influence of individuals is of small account in the affairs 
of a nation, having happily been replaced by collective 
wisdom. “‘ The individual withers’ and the mob “is more 
and more.” President Wilson, or Colonel House, held that 
the Great War was fought “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” President Coolidge supported this conception 
of the American attitude: 


“The chief question in this formidable conflict was to 
decide which form of government was to predominate 
among the great nations of the world: the autocratic form 
or the Republican form. Victory remained finally on the 
side of the people.” fT 


Among the many results of the world cataclysm—some 
still inscrutable—the triumph of democracy is the most 
illusory. “The people” would henceforth rule; the indi- 
vidual would no longer exercise authority for good or for 
evil; elected majorities would decide everything for the 
best in “the new world order”’ which was to be set up at 
Versailles. So undoubtedly convinced democrats in Europe 
and America fondly believed. 

This beatific vision is being shattered before our eyes. 
Unchanging human nature has ruthlessly asserted itself. A 
galaxy of dictators quickly appeared and tends to multiply. 
The popular Press seems to have decided that what the 
public craves for are trivial details of the sayings, doings, 
and appearance of obscure persons who, by accident or 
crime, have become “ people in the news,” while the pro- 
ceedings of democratic Parliaments are ignored or treated 
with scant respect. Biographies of individuals, who have 
played a part in shaping events, were never more copiously 
forthcoming, and earlier literature of this kind is being 
frequently rewritten in the interests of historical truth, or 
for propaganda purposes. 

Lord Newton, in his excellent Life of Lord Lansdowne, 
has avoided errors now too common. He has kept his book 
within moderate dimensions by concentrating upon what is 


* Lord Lansdowne. A Biography by Lord Newton, P.C. Macmillan & Co. 
¢ Speech at Hammond, June 14, 1927. 
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directly or indirectly of national concern. He has supplied 
an adequate and wisely discriminating background to his 
picture. He allows his subject to reveal himself in his own 
words. He supplies a sufficiency of well-selected illustrations. 

Born in January 1845, and inheriting “‘ an equal pro- 
portion of the blood of four nations, English, Irish, Scottish, 
and French,” Lord Lansdowne succeeded at twenty-one to 
old historic titles and to all the advantages of position of 
a great territorial Whig family. He was thus marked out 
for distinction, if he should court laborious days and devote 
his life to the service of his country. At Eton he showed 
“ exceptional ability”; but his house-master wisely advised 
his removal to private tuition, and the Rev. Lewis Campbell 
made him a good classical scholar which was to be a cherished 
resource in later years. At Balliol he worked steadily, was 
widely popular, displayed joie de vivre in undergraduate 
fashion, and though failing to get a First Class, was pro- 
nounced by “the celebrated Dr. Jowett to have certainly 
more ability than many First Class men.” 

As Junior Lord of the Treasury at twenty-four, he 
grappled successfully with “forbidding legislation,” till 
promoted, three years later, to be Under-Secretary for War 
under Mr. Cardwell, whose Army Reforms, in part admirable, 
were taking effect. In opposition for six years after the fall 
of the Liberal Government in 1874, he 


“occasionally criticized his Conservative opponents with 
some of the pitying contempt which usually characterized 
the attitude of Whigs towards Tories.” 


When Mr. Gladstone returned to office in 1880, he became 
Under-Secretary of State for India; but a great turning- 
point in his political career now arrived, when he tendered 
his resignation in a frank and manly letter, expressing strong 
disapproval of the Irish Compensation Bill, which “I 
entirely condemn.” Lord Newton regards this as “ the first 
visible rift in the imposing Liberal facade,” and if other 
leading Liberals had displayed equal prevision, much would 
have happened differently. Mr. Gladstone having magnani- 
mously offered the post of Governor-General of Canada to 
his new opponent, Lord Lansdowne, whose “love of home 

. amounted almost to an obsession,” patriotically 
accepted. 

Canada was prospering, and only the protracted Fishery 
dispute with the United States and the Riel rebellion per- 
turbed a tranquil situation. The former was ended by a 
treaty signed on February 15, 1887, and Lord Lansdowne’s 
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tact proved most valuable during the stages of an unpleasant 
controversy. In January 1887 he was pressed to take the 
War Office or Colonial Office; but he resisted the temptation, 
believing that a change at this moment would be a dis- 
advantage to Canada. Lord and Lady Lansdowne won and 
held the warm regard of the Canadians, and Lord Newton 
justly says that not one of many distinguished Viceroys 
“left a more enduring memory of respect and affection.” 
On one occasion his French blood overpowered his habitual 
restraint, and when addressing a large gathering of voyageurs 
about to proceed to the Nile on the abortive Gordon Relief 
Expedition, Lord George Hamilton recorded that, speaking 
in French, 


** he concluded an impassioned speech in the most approved 
French style, both as regards language and movements.” 


Here was an automatic effect of heredity, the importance 
of which he realized. 

A brief respite enabled him to visit Ireland and “his 
beloved Derreen,’ * where he received “a cordial little 
address’ from his assembled tenants, who, under instruc- 
tions, had been refusing rent and giving great trouble to a 
good landlord. 

In December 1888 Lord Lansdowne was plunged into 
the old world of India, having again accepted five years of 
exile from all he most cherished. As in Canada, Lord 
Newton lets him tell his difficulties and experiences mainly 
in the vivid letters to his mother, of whom he wrote after 
her death: 


“Our relations were not only those of mother and son, 
but of two old friends, telling one another everything, 
sharing joy and sorrow, sunshine and shade.” 


There could be no truer record of his views and personal 
qualities than letters written in such conditions. 

He found and left India peaceful. The political storms, 
which have since raged with increasing violence, were 
hardly yet visible on the Eastern horizon; but the troubles 
and anxieties which beset a Viceroy were not absent. Even 
his infinite patience must often have been tried by his 
political chiefs, Lords Cross and Kimberley, and by a 
lecture from Sir John Gorst. He learned, as have many 
others, that at Whitehall what matters most is the attitude 
expected from Parliament towards happenings in the Indian 


* Destined to be burned down and looted by Republicans as one of the 
consequences of the disastrous ‘‘ Midnight Treaty ” in 1922. 
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Empire, and not the needs of the situation, which it may 
be impossible for a Proconsul to explain where ignorance 
prevails. In July 1893, Lord Kimberley wrote prophetically: 


““ Every day shows that there will be extreme difficulty 
in carrying on the Government of India, in the face of the 
constant attempts to interfere, not only with its general 
principles, but with the minute details of your admini- 
stration.” 


For this reason, a democracy must fail to govern an Empire 
and India is now in peril. 

The restless North-West Frontier gave Lord Lansdowne 
little trouble; but the barbarities of the Amir caused him 
much perturbation. The suspicious attitude of Abdurrah- 
man had, however, justification insufficiently recognized. 
In accordance with the wild projects of the “‘ Forward 
School,” we were boring the Chaman tunnel into his territory, 
and as he afterwards complained “ sticking a knife into my 
vitals.”’ 

While Lord Lansdowne’s Indian career was marked by 
no sensational events, the soundness of his judgment was 
over and over again manifested. In regard to Persian 
affairs, the suggested visit of the Amir to England, the 
selection of a Commander-in-Chief and other important 
questions, his opinions were marked by insight and decision. 
A Viceroy’s actions are far too “frequently dictated by 
Parliamentary considerations which have little regard for 
the interests’? of the Indian people. While abstaining 
from “ anything of the nature of innovations,” Lord Lans- 
downe secured the raising of the age of consent, in face of 
a violent agitation by Tilak, a Deccani Brahman, who 
proved one of the most dangerous men India has produced. 
His Indian Councils Act, strongly opposed at home, distinctly 
increased the powers of the Members. He placed our relations 
with Afghanistan in a satisfactory state, and he instituted 
useful reforms in the military system. He made no blunder, 
and no Viceroy more completely won the respect and 
affection of all who served under him by innate sincerity, 
mastery of details of administration, and devotion to duty. 
Again, Lady Lansdowne’s help was invaluable in an office 
which offers the greatest scope for the special influence that 
the wife of a Viceroy can diffuse; but the strain which 
India imposes on those who serve her best had told heavily. 
The effect on Lord Lansdowne’s health “‘ was unmistakable.” 

At fifty, with the finest experience which a Minister can 
possess, he took the “‘ thankless task”’ of the War Office, 
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where great difficulties were impending. The Hartington 
Commission, of which I was Secretary, reported in February 
1890, having discovered an “ unsatisfactory and dangerous 
condition of affairs,’ * a verdict subsequently justified. 
But Mr. Gladstone’s fourth administration supervened, and 
nothing was done to remedy some patent evils. This 
Report, as Lord Newton states, decided upon “a transfer 
of power”? from the old office of Commander-in-Chief to 
the Minister; but it went much farther, though—as I 
thought—with insufficient emphasis and detail. 

Lord Lansdowne’s scheme, explained in Parliament at 
the end of August 1896, dealt mainly with the duties of 
the Commander-in-Chief, which had become centralized to 
the last degree, as the Commission pointed out. “ The 
reception of this scheme was not enthusiastic,” and some 
** service critics ” were loud in condemnation. The fact was 
that opinion was not ripe for the “‘reconstruction”’ of the War 
Office which the Elgin Report after the South African War 
made imperative. Lord Lansdowne did all that was possible at 
this period, andjwhen he received Lord Wolseley’s telegram of 
August 9, 1895, accepting the office of Commander-in-Chief 
in preference to the Embassy at Berlin, he replied with wise 
caution that “‘ it is necessary for me to keep a free hand.” 

Lord Newton’s two chapters dealing with Lord Lans- 
downe’s period at the War Office and the war in South 
Africa are most interesting, and documents here published 
throw new light on the causes of some untoward happenings 
and the fallibility of human judgments. 

“The fiasco of the miserable Jameson Raid and the 
astuteness of Kruger in surrendering his prisoners” raised 
great difficulties, and Lord Lansdowne’s decision was the 
wisest in the circumstances, while Lord Wolseley advocated 
stronger measures and Lord Salisbury greater leniency. 
The “unpardonable action of Mr. Rhodes and his asso- 
ciates,” followed by the systematic armament of the Boers, 
which the Intelligence Department traced with remarkable 
accuracy, unquestionably “‘ made war at some future period 
practically inevitable’; but that Department then worked 
in vacuo. Lord Wolseley had, however, pressed for an 
increase of the Army in 1896, and Lord Lansdowne 
strenuously supported him in a largely hostile Cabinet, 
eventually going so far as to tender his resignation. Sir A. 
Milner’s abortive meeting with President Kruger on May 29, 
1899, brought home to the Government the realities of the 


* The evidence was never published, and Lord Hartington did not press for 
the reforms of which he saw the necessity. 
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situation, and the question of sending reinforcements to 
South Africa became urgent. The military authorities 
opposed the despatch of troops from India to Natal, and 
were happily overruled in time, while Lord Salisbury 
naturally wrote that he was “‘ astounded ”’ at Sir J. Ardagh’s 
visionary plan of operations. On June 8th, Lord Wolseley 
proposed to despatch: 


*“One complete Army Corps, one cavalry division, one 
battalion of mounted infantry, and four battalions for the 
lines of communication.” 


An Army Corps, as such, was the last formation likely to 
serve the requirements of a campaign against mounted 
irregulars. Lord Wolseley added that 


“The operations should be begun as soon as possible, 
so as to be over by next November.” 


As early as April 1897, Lord Roberts, in a private letter 
to Lord Lansdowne, offered his services in the event of war; 
but Sir R. Buller, who was in command at Aldershot, 
seems to have passed almost automatically to that in South 
Africa. This was “ a fatal mistake,” by which the campaign 
was compromised at the start, and great efforts were needed 
to retrieve the initial blunder, when after the deplorable 
disaster at Colenso, Lord Lansdowne proposed to the 
Cabinet that Lords Roberts and Kitchener should go to 
South Africa. 

Lord Newton’s lucid comments with the accompanying 
documents painfully recall facts now forgotten. The 
humiliating failures in 1899-1900, ruthlessly dissected in the 
Elgin Report, supplied the leverage necessary for the re- 
organization of the Army and War Office, completed before 
1914. To Lord Lansdowne this period must have brought 
grave anxiety and heavy strain; but Lord Newton con- 
clusively proves, as Lord Roberts strikingly attested, that 
his policy was to support the commanders in the field and 
to see that they were amply supplied. Charges of civilian 
interference with military plans, which have been freely 
alleged in the Great War, cannot be sustained in this case. 
Never has purely military authority—some of it palpably 
at fault—had greater scope. The increases to the Army 
for which Lord Lansdowne fought an unsympathetic Cabinet 
were a distinct gain; but I cannot entirely endorse the notes 
supplied to Lord Newton. Lord Wolseley did not create 
an efficient staff system, and the “ Expeditionary Force,” 
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for which I pleaded several years before 1899, was not a 
** going concern ” in 1905. 

In November 1900 Lord Salisbury gave up the Foreign 
Office, and Lord Lansdowne entered upon what he said was 
‘“‘incomparably the most interesting,” as it was his most 
fruitful, in his career. The wholesale publication of official 
documents, started by revolutionaries eager to discredit the 
Governments of the stricken Empires, has thrown fresh 
light on the changing phases of the European situation from 
1890 to 1914, and Lord Newton’s useful survey, with the 
private papers he gives, clearly explains the difficulties of 
Lord Lansdowne’s task. In three years the forces which 
led to the world catastrophe were taking shape, and new 
groupings of the Powers came into being. The failure of 
successive attempts to promote an Anglo-German alliance 
** may be described as a turning-point in the history of the 
world’; but undoubtedly “ William II would have been 
almost intolerable as an ally.” In 1901 our relations with 
the great European Powers were characterized by “ coolness,” 
or even “ hostility,’ and one of Lord Lansdowne’s first 
actions was to inform Sir F. Lascelles at Berlin that “‘ every 
effort ’’ should be made to improve our relations with Ger- 
many. Lord Salisbury had been “strongly averse from 
entangling the country in alliances,” and a new era now 
began which had infinitely important results. Lord New- 
ton’s account of the protracted negotiations with France 
supplies a corrective to some illusions. The “ chief credit ” 
of the momentous Anglo-French Agreement lies with Lord 
Lansdowne, who took a great responsibility, and with M. 
Cambon. The visit of King Edward to Paris in 1903 


“enabled him to use effectively his unique position as a 
means of creating a sympathetic atmosphere ”’ ; 


but it must be regarded, as Lord Newton points out, in 
due proportion. 

The story of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, initiated by 
Count Hayashi in April 1901 and signed in January 1902, 
is told in a specially interesting chapter. Again, Lord 
Lansdowne fearlessly accepted a “heavy responsibility,” 
and this Treaty was afterwards renewed and extended as 
its advantages became evident. It was abandoned, “ with 
no adequate justification,” in deference to American senti- 
ment.* These two treaties, both destined to prove of 


* Perhaps stimulated by such books as General Homer Lea’s Valor of 
Ignorance. 
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first-class importance, were among Lord Lansdowne’s most 
conspicuous successes, and both afford 


“a striking justification of that secret diplomacy which it 
is now the fashion to disparage,” 


and without which both would have been impossible. 

Persian questions were looming large in 1901, and Lord 
Curzon was advocating policies which, in the circumstances, 
were impracticable, while a difficulty with the Crown over 
the bestowal of the Garter on the Shah gave the Foreign 
Minister much trouble, and for a moment even threatened 
his resignation. The Russo-Japanese War and the crushing 
victory of the Japanese fleet at Tsushima transformed the 
situation in Persia. There could be no doubt of what 
would happen if Admiral Togo and Admiral Rodjestvensky 
met; but 


“the late Lord Fisher, regarded by many misguided people 
as an infallible authority, actually pointed out to Lord 
Lansdowne, on the map, the exact spot where the Japanese 
fleet would be annihilated.” 


Whether this war was promoted by German intrigue has 
not been established; but Lord Newton exhibits the Kaiser 
in a sinister light at this time. A private letter to Sir C. 
Hardinge, communicating the terms of the renewed Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, reveals Lord Lansdowne’s hopes for the 
Anglo-Russian understanding, of which he laid the founda- 
tions. 

The unpleasant Venezuela episode, which the high- 
handed German proceedings at Maracaibo complicated, 
caused President Roosevelt to resort to the “ big stick,” 
and “a feeling of ill-will towards us” developed which 
tainted the settlement of the Alaska Boundary. The 
Baghdad Railway project was, by sentiment rather than 
reason, most fortunately obstructed, and Lord Newton 
succeeds in making these and other questions now forgotten 
clear and interesting. His judgment of Lord Landsdowne 
as Foreign Minister “during five critical years” is in- 
contestable. 


“‘The fact is that he was exactly suited for the Foreign 
Office by training and by a natural hereditary aptitude. . . . 
It may truthfully be asserted that it would be difficult to 
cite any man who established himself more rapidly and 
firmly in the opinion of all alike as an international statesman 
of the first. order.” 
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The Tariff controversy, suddenly started by Mr. Cham- 
berlain in May 1903, made a split in the Conservative 
Party which a less precipitate reformer might have averted. 
Perplexity reigned in the Cabinet and in the country, and, 
misunderstanding the position, Mr. Balfour “ outstayed his 
welcome.” 


“The Government, therefore, staggered on towards a 
catastrophe, which prudence might to some extent have 
mitigated.” 


As leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords during 
the fateful period which embraced Mr. Asquith’s successful 
attack on the Constitution, Lord Lansdowne played an 
important part, and Lord Newton’s handling of this period, 
with personal knowledge, is a valuable contribution to a 
discreditable phase of political history. 

Of the Education Bill which passed the Commons in 
July 1906, “after a stormy career,” Mr. Balfour wrote: 
“It will be our business to defeat it as far as we can.” 
The Bill was drastically amended, and Lord Lansdowne’s 
efforts to reach a compromise broke down, though many 
moderate Liberals would have been willing to make con- 
cessions. The stage was now set for the conflict deliberately 
provoked between the two Houses. Provocative measures 
were rushed through the Lower House in order that the 
cup might be filled before a General Election. 

The Trade Disputes Bill, rendered dangerous by the 
sudden surrender of the Government to the “ Labour” 
group, by cynically striking out the safeguards which their 
Attorney-General had defended, was passed on the advice 
of Lord Lansdowne, who, though well aware of the grave 
implications of this Bill, held that “it is useless for us, 
situated as we are, to oppose this measure.” The disaster 
of 1926 was in part due to this Liberal betrayal. 

Lord Lansdowne supported the Army Reforms of 1907 
which Lord Haldane had adopted; but, after the inclusion 
of Mr. Lloyd George in the reconstructed Cabinet, nothing 
could have averted the Constitutional conflict. Meanwhile, 
Lord Newton made a valiant attempt to reform the House 
of Lords, the neglect of which from 1895 to 1905 he regards 
as ‘‘ one of the most curious oversights that can be imagined.” 
His Bill passed the Second Reading in May 1907 with marked 
Conservative support, and was referred to a strong Select 
Committee, which accepted most of its proposals. Obstruc- 
tion followed, and this vital question lapsed till the “‘ Rose- 
bery Resolutions ”’ were passed in 1910 and evaporated. 
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In a remarkable private letter of November 6, 1908, to 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Balfour describes an interview with 
Mr. Asquith, in which the latter plainly expressed alarm at 
the situation created by the Austrian annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina with German support, if not inspiration. 
Mr. Asquith said that, “incredible as it might seem,” the 
Germans “ wanted war.” He agreed that, apart from the 
entente with France, we should be involved “if Germany 
violated Belgian territory,” and he said that 


“the Franco-German frontier is now so strong that the 
temptation to invade Belgium might prove irresistible.” 


The European situation cleared for the moment when, 
in 1909, Russia still engaged in reorganizing after the 
disastrous war with Japan, capitulated before the sudden 
apparition of the Kaiser “in shining armour,” or the World 
War would have begun five years earlier. The Asquith 
Government was, therefore, fully aware of approaching 
danger and of our liabilities under the Belgian Guarantee 
Treaty; but they refrained from preparations, and Lord 
Haldane was able to say that the public—kept in ignorance — 
did not give him directions! 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget of 1909 created an acute 
situation, and Lord Lansdowne perhaps at first under- 
estimated the forces of the attack, while Lord St. Aldwyn 
and other peers wished to cut out some clauses of the Finance 
Bill and accept the rest. The Bill was rejected by 350 to 
75 after a memorable debate of six days in the best form 
of the Upper House. The “ People’s Budget” led to all 
the evils then prophesied. The Government was, however, 
eager for a fight with the Lords, and in December war was 
declared. The General Election in January 1910 falsified 
Liberal expectations. There was an exact balance of the 
two Parties, and while there was no mandate for crippling 
the Upper House, Mr. Asquith could rely for his purposes 
on the Home Rulers who disliked the Budget, and on the 
nascent “ Labour ”’ Party which loved it. The unpleasant 
story of the currents and cross-currents which swayed 
events at this critical juncture, on which Lord Lansdowne’s 
correspondence and notes throw much light, has never 
been better told. 

Mr. Redmond was threatening the Government; but 
Mr. Balfour in a letter to the King on February 15th foresaw 
that “he will not destroy a Government from which he 
expected so much.” Belated efforts were made by Lord 
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Rosebery toward reform of the House of Lords which the 
Government did not want, and 


“Lord Morley intimated that the Parliament Bill would 
apply to a reformed as well as to an unreformed House.” 


A prolonged conference of parties having been broken 
off by the Government, Mr. Asquith made another appeal 
to the country in December, and again there was no 
mandate, and Mr. Redmond continued to command the 
situation. 

The Parliament Bill passed the Report stage after some 
reasonable amendments had been introduced; but on 
July 18, 1911, Mr. Lloyd George informed Mr. Balfour that 
a pledge to create the number of peers required to coerce 
the House had been obtained ‘“‘ as far back as November,” * 
and on the following day Mr. Asquith wrote that the Com- 
mons would be directed to disagree with the amendments, 
and that 


“the Government will advise the King to exercise his 
prerogative to secure the passing of this Bill in substantially 
the same form in which it left the House of Commons, and 
His Majesty has been pleased to signify that he will consider 
it his duty to act upon that advice.” 


Thus was the loaded pistol pointed at the heads of the 
Opposition. At the meeting held at Lansdowne House on 
July 21st, Lord Newton says that “for once in a way Lord 
Lansdowne showed some slight deficiency in the art of 
leadership.” His opinion was made up; but he did not 
threaten to resign “if his advice was not taken.” On the 
other hand, his position was “‘ exceptionally difficult,” and 
I am doubtful whether the split created by Lord Halsbury 
and the “die-hards”’ could have been avoided in the cir- 
cumstances. In the final debate, Lord Lansdowne’s influence 
saved the fateful Bill, which was passed by 131 to 114, owing 
to the votes of his followers “‘ who had sacrificed themselves 
to prevent a worse sacrifice.” By the most discreditable 
measures the constitution was subverted, because the Irish 
Home Rule Party regarded the House of Lords as a probable 
obstacle to their projects. Yet no Home Rule Act became 
operative, and a murderous rebellion followed to which the 
Coalition Government surrendered. The issue decided in 
1911 was never understood by the electorate, and the evil 
consequences of the Parliament Act have not nearly matured. 


* The precise date remains in doubt. 
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Lord Newton comes to the “ melancholy conclusion ” that 
the humiliation and much worse of the ancient House was 


*‘due more to the tactical error of rejecting the Budget of 
1909 than to any other cause ”’; 


but I am not sure that the political currents at work at this 
critical time could thus have been diverted. 

Mr. Balfour’s resignation in November 1911 was “a 
severe blow to Lord Lansdowne,” who in a touching letter 
to him described it as ‘‘ not only a misfortune but a mistake.” 

The world was now heading for a catastrophe, and the 
dark forces behind it naturally turned to Ireland, where a 
crisis was precipitated, and the badly handled “ Curragh 
incident”? shook Mr. Asquith’s Government. When the 
storm broke, it fell on Sir G. (now Lord) Lloyd, General 
Sir H. Wilson, and Mr. Maxse to summon the Conservative 
leaders to London, where two conferences were held, and 
on August 2nd the historic letter of Mr. Bonar Law and 
Lord Lansdowne was sent to the Prime Minister declaring 
that: 


“it would be fatal to the honour and security of the United 
Kingdom to hesitate in supporting France and Russia .. . 
and we offer our unhesitating support to the Government 
in any measures they may consider necessary for that 
object.” 


The “ pitiable vacillation” of the Liberal Cabinet at 
this tremendous crisis has been described in painful detail 
by several vacillators, whose memory in some cases seems 
to have been at fault. On August 4th Lord Lansdowne 
recorded an important conversation with Lord Haldane, 
who, pressed to send out the Expeditionary Force at once, 
said that the Cabinet had decided that this step was in- 
advisable “‘ at the very outset,” and alleged three peculiarly 
unconvincing reasons. Lord Haldane, however, in his 
Autobiography, gave a different version: 


“TI had desired to send out all the divisions from the 
outset . . . the Council proved a little timid about invasion 
(one of his three reasons for delay) . . . but decided that 
four should go at once . . . Sir John French and I wished 
all the six to start; but we were overruled.” 


The despatch of the whole Force might, as Lord Allenby 
has recently stated, have changed to our advantage the 
first phase of the war. 

Although Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet was singularly ill-fitted 
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to direct a great war, Lord Newton notes that the Germans. 


were “distinctly unlucky in making war... when a 
Liberal Government was in office,’ because it is ‘‘ incon- 
ceivable’’ that a Liberal opposition would have acted as 
did the Conservative leaders, and the nation would never 
unitedly have faced its greatest peril. 

In May 1915, after some palpable blundering had 
occurred, Mr. Asquith suddenly decided to reconstruct his 
Ministry “on a broader basis,” and Lord Lansdowne took 
office without portfolio. He quickly came to the conclusion 
that compulsory service would be inevitable, and on 
August 5th he pressed Mr. Asquith to cause a Bill to be 
prepared. Later, when the Members of the War Com- 
mittee were asked to give their views on possible peace 
terms, he wrote a striking memorandum (November 13, 
1916) embodying opinions to which he adhered; but in 
December, after complicated manceuvres, Mr. Lloyd George 
formed a new Coalition in which he was not included. 

Lord Newton has given a just survey of Lord Lans- 
downe’s leadership, replete with sympathy and understand- 
ing. The marked ascendancy which he won and held was 
due to a rare combination of “ sterling. qualities’? which 
shone brightly in his speeches, ‘‘ models of lucidity, dignified, 
temperate, and judicial,’ and touched “sometimes by a 
delicate sense of humour.” 

With failing health he continued to take an active part 
in debates, and it was his pained sense of the ever-increasing 
carnage and the threatening ruin of Europe that drew from 
him the “‘ Peace Letter’ published in the Daily Telegraph 
in November 1917. This letter was “ practically identical ”’ 
with his Memorandum just a year earlier, though, when 
bitterly attacked, he never alluded to this significant fact. 
The moment was not well chosen, because reverses in France 
and the grave disaster at Caporetto were too closely coin- 
cident, and I remember regarding with alarm this attempt 
to reach some basis for negotiations, as likely to suggest to 
the Germans as the weakening of the Allies. Lord Newton 
deals with the actions and reactions of this historic letter, 
and I agree that the evidence of Count Czernin and Prince 
Max of Baden proves that the Germans, under the domina- 
tion of Ludendorff, would never have accepted a negotiated 
peace. Lord Lansdowne’s own justification, in a letter to 
his daughter, the Duchess of Devonshire, is a touching 
example of the absolute sincerity of his motives. 

Whether he would have been permitted to take part in 
the Conference at Versailles cannot be known. Serious 
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illness made this impossible; but there was no one so well 
qualified by experience, cool judgment, and selfless patriotism 
to bring order and dignity to the confused and haphazard 
proceedings, which led to a settlement replete with ignorance 
and injustice and pregnant with future troubles. 

Almost to the last Lord Lansdowne attended the House 
of Lords, taking part in debates when his health permitted. 
His influence was unabated, and his speeches were always 
received with deep attention. In May 1927 he started for 
a visit to his beloved Derreen, which he never reached, and 
on June 3rd, after a brief illness, he passed away at the age 
of eighty-two. 

** Lord Lansdowne’s merits,’ writes Lord Newton, ‘‘ were 
to a great extent unrecognized,” and for reasons honourable 
to himself he made less impression on what is called the 
public mind than many far his inferiors in ability and 
statesmanship. Yet all who-knew him well and marked 
his grasp of affairs, and steadfast adherence to opinions 
patiently reached, combined with tolerance due to a certain 
intellectual modesty and inborn courtesy, will realize the 
truth of Lord Newton’s picture. Among the many actors 
whose views appear in these pages, none showed clearer 
insight than Lord Lansdowne during a period fraught with 
momentous consequences to the nation and Empire. As a 
patriot-statesman devoid of all personal ambitions, and a 
great gentleman in the highest sense, he stands pre-eminent. 
Democracy, which offers a paradise to demagogues, political 
careerists, and pseudo-economists, is destructive of the fine 
type of statesman that our old aristocracy could produce. 
As Lord Newton sadly writes, “‘ The mould has been broken.” 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN SCENE 


THERE is always humour about the most desperate situation 
in this Dominion, and the grim humour arising out of the 
General Election last June lies in the fact that, with a 
majority of the electorate supporting him, General Smuts 
finds himself in a hopeless minority in the Assembly. This 
has been brought about by an arrangement, penalizing the 
coloured vote in the Cape in regard to representation, to 
which General Smuts himself consented at the National 
Convention. 

In the Senate, though he is only in a minority of two 
amongst the elected members, the Government has exercised 
its right to nominate eight senators on strict party lines, 
which will give them a majority of ten in the Upper House. 
The Nationalists have not, however, a large enough majority 
to take from the Cape native his vote, since that may only 
be done by a two-thirds majority of both Houses sitting as 
one. 
It should be noted that, at the last election, the supporters 
of the South African Party could not be accused of the 
apathy that was so painfully apparent in 1924. Pretoria 
is by inclination Laodicean, but last June over 90 per cent. 
of its voters went to the polls. The British South African 
woke up—too late. 

Throughout the whole of the five years that the 
Nationalist Party have been in power English-speaking 
South Africans—both native and Home-born—have streamed 
across the border into Rhodesia, Kenya, and Tanganyika. 
The exodus which followed upon the coming to power of 
Mr. Hertzog, and upon the fatal Baldwin—Balfour-Birkenhead 
declaration at the last Imperial Conference, resembled that 
into Canada which followed the declaration and acknowledg- 
ment of American Independence. Rhodesia profited by an 
influx of hardy colonists, nearly all bringing some little cash 
capital and a deal of the most useful experience, but South 
Africa lost thousands of men and women she could ill- 
afford to spare. While the South African Party lost sup- 
porters in this way, the Nationalist Government called in 
battalions—figures differ, some enthusiasts placing the 
number at 150,000—of derelict whites from the backveld, 
found them easy work on the railways, and added their 
names to the voting lists of the towns. In the backveld, 
where the Nationalist influence is always overwhelming, 
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these men did no more than swell already unwieldy 
Nationalist majorities, but in the towns they turned the 
scale in perhaps twenty seats. The electoral advantage 
which the Nationalists have now gained they will hold and 
strengthen. Immigration will be discouraged if not for- 
bidden, and emigration—of the English-speaking—looked 
upon as a consummation devoutly to be wished for. The 
only hope of the South African Party—and it is not without 
hope—lies in the notorious inability of the foreign-descended 
Nationalist to follow any one leader for long. Power 
wrecked the original South African Party under Botha, and 
power may wreck the Nationalist Party under Hertzog. 
Already his lieutenants are fighting jealous. It would, 
however, be worse than foolish to blind ourselves to the 
fact that nothing of this sort is likely to happen for at least 
five years, and that, in the meanwhile, Nationalism—as 
apart from any particular leader or lieutenant—may so dig 
itself in as to make its uprooting practically an impossi- 
bility. The poor white is not a producer, except of his 
species, which he perpetuates with regularity and fidelity 
at least once a year. He has no sense of responsibility for 
his children, regarding them rather as an asset than the 
liability which they are to the townsmen and the English- 
speaking South Africans. 

Education is free, and, if necessary, pauper children are 
fed. It is not impossible, therefore, that the Nationalists 
may remain in power for the next twenty, or five-and-twenty, 
years. Now, Nationalism is covert, and very often overt, 
republicanism. So there looms the possibility that, when 
the next great war breaks upon the world, the Cape may 
be in the hands of an inimical republic. This, perhaps too 
pessimistic, outlook leaves out of consideration the native 
and coloured folk who are unswerving adherents of the 
Imperial idea. Will Afrikaans-speaking Nationalism prove 
strong enough to maintain the dominant position of the 
white man in this Dominion? To speculate on such a 
theme is profitless, to prophesy merely stupid. 

Whatever supervenes, it will be seen that South Africa 
promises, as ever, to present to itself and the Empire a 
series of problems which, tiresome though they assuredly 
may be, will certainly never be dull. 

The question arising out of the persistent drift of the 
English-speaking South Africans to Rhodesia and the 
Central and East African colonies is very serious. The 
English may trek in sheer disgust, pointing to Piet Retief 
as justification and example, but, unlike Retief and his 
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followers, they cannot take their assets with them. The 
gold mines, and, for that matter, the permanently producing 
diamond mines, belong to the British, or, where not to the 
British, to some other description of witlander. Capital, 
brains, and energy from oversea exploited and developed 
those vast storehouses of wealth which, so far as the re- 
publics were concerned, might have lain untouched for many 
a long decade. Many of the British of mature age find in 
these mines their only means of livelihood. They have 
given hostages to fortune not so much in the shape of 
children—these can be surrendered and let “go north”’; 
north in the path of the pointing finger of Rhodes, as he 
stands in the Cape Town gardens. The hostages that cannot 
be carried away are real estate, highly developed farms, a 
professional practice: these things cannot be bound with 
riems upon wagons and lifted beyond Limpopo to Zambesia. 

It is told of the Matabele that, in 1896, upon going into 
rebellion, they purposely left the road from the south open 
in the hope that the British would avail themselves of the 
opportunity to clear out and return whence they came. 
But the plan failed, and instead of the white man using the 
open road as a means for retreat, he used it to bring more 
white men in and complete the subjection of the rebels. 
Perhaps in the hearts of the more pronounced anglophobes 
of South Africa there is a faint hope that, some day, all the 
verdomde Engelse will avail themselves of the open gateway 
to the north and shake the dust from their shoes over against 
Limpopo. 

Anyhow, the facts are that every moral assistance is 
given the young British folk to trek, if only in the indirect 
shape of discouragement in their own Dominion. 

The northern door stands ever open outwards to the 
flower of our youth. The southern door stands ever open 
inwards to the derelicts of Eastern Europe. The producers 
stream out across the river to Rhodesia, the parasitic middle- 
men stream into Cape Town to live on the other people’s 
labours. 

For the immigrant farmer, craftsman, producer, from 
the British Isles, the Government has no welcome, no land, 
free or on advantageous terms, no subsistence allowance, 
nothing but the permission to land on the same terms as a 
Russian refugee. This in a Dominion still partially under 
the Union Jack. 

Under such circumstances, is it any wonder that our 
population changes daily for the worse? 

South Africa is in no better case economically than it is 
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ethically. The great assets of the Dominion are Railways, 
Diamonds, Gold, Wool, and Mealies. I have set the railways 
first, since they are the property of the State and a State 
monopoly. So far as diamonds are concerned it must not 
be forgotten that the world’s acceptance of diamonds is 
very limited, at present no more than £12,000,000 worth 
a year; that the Namaqualand deposits now being worked 
by the State, very uneconomically, are a rapidly diminishing 
asset, and that at any moment diamonds may become 
unfashionable—as did ostrich feathers—and the industry of 
diamond-mining perish as ostrich-farming has done. Gold- 
mining is becoming increasingly difficult and expensive as 
the reef is followed downwards. Capital is growing shy of 
the Union, where it is bled pale by taxation, but immense 
sums will become necessary if further “‘ deep-deeps” are to 
be opened up. The gold mines, too, are a diminishing 
asset, are hampered by the Government’s refusal to permit 
of recruiting north of parallel 22 south, and by the colour 
bar, which confines certain semi-skilled work to white men 
at white men’s wages. To the extension and development 
of the railways it was at one time thought there could be 
no limit. With the means of trunk transport in its hands 
the State could promote the exploitation of the land to the 
full, and as agriculture is an ever-improving and increasing 
possession the State would holdits ultimate fate in its own hands. 

But the Nationalists have made the greatest mistake 
imaginable by violating the Act of Union in failing to “ run 
the railways on business lines,” as is provided in that Act. 
Their policy may help the Dutch poor and win election 
for the Nationalists, but it is not “ business” to pay white 
men 7s. 6d. a day for doing work which the native does 
better for 2s. 6d., or at the most 3s. 

Burdened with this enormous increase in working costs, 
so large that the Government declines to let the electorate 
know the exact sum, it is little wonder that, even with the 
present almost prohibitive tariff, the railways do not make 
ends meet, much less a profit. It is not, however, really 
the railways, but the inland farmer, miner, and trader who 
are carrying, on their backs, the poor white, a burden that 
takes the form of impossible railway rates, hampering 
development and paralysing activities. To force its trans- 
port system to pay a dole to its paupers is a policy of suicide 
which, one would have thought, even those crude thinkers 
the Nationalists would avoid. Transport, to iterate a 
truism, is a country’s life-blood. As well check the flow 
of blood in vein'and artery in the human body as clog the 
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means of coming and going in the body geographic. So 
the railways are not advancing and developing as they 
should because progress in agriculture is checked. Progress 
in agriculture is checked because railway rates are unduly 
high. So round and round we go in our vicious circle. 

But there is worse about our transport. Despairing of 
getting business-like treatment on the railways, the farmer 
has turned to the motor lorry with its internal combustion 
engine, and in these lorries the railways have found deter- 
mined and dangerous rivalry. Of course, heavy loads of 
mealies, beans, and other agricultural produce in bulk can 
only be handled by the railways, but the lighter and highly 
rated freight can be carried more cheaply, more quickly, 
and far more conveniently—from door to door—by lorry. 
Petrol is challenging steam; petrol, unhampered by un- 
economic workers, colour bars, or “doles” due; petrol 
used on business lines, by private firms. 

The protectionist policy of the Government has, so far, 
failed to do more than rise the cost of living. The highest 
protective tariff cannot make an exotic industry indigenous, 
and, for all the Government’s protection-run-wild enact- 
ments, our imports remain so large that each year sees a 
surplus of money taken, quite needlessly, from the tax- 
payer’s pocket. This in a country demanding every penny 
of capital it can get. It will be argued that the difficulty 
caused by the advance in the cost of living can very easily 
be got over by an increase of wages on the order of the 
Wage Board. The pseudo-economists who settle great 
questions with so light a heart and so empty an under- 
standing forget that the price of gold—from the winning 
of which nearly half the population live, directly or in- 
directly—is fixed, and that even that great apostle of the 
high wage, Mr. Advocate Lucas himself, decided, after an 
exhaustive inquiry, that the mines could not pay their 
employees more under existing conditions. The wages of 
our miners are fixed by circumstances over which the 
Government of the Union has no control. Perceive, then, 
the impasse at which we have arrived. 

Our great, indeed almost our only, producing industries 
are farming and mining. High tariff walls and high railway 
rates hamper both the miner and the farmer. To-day 
low-grade mines stand idle, and men remain out of employ- 
ment; land lies unbroken by the plough, which might be 
producing richly, simply because the Government persists 
in its fad of cultivating minor industries—exotic though 
they may be—at any cost. 
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Why, now, why these pervert economics? The answer 
is quickly come by. The Government's aim is not economic 
but political. The Nationalist schemes for independence, 
their dream of one day throwing off all allegiance to the 
Empire, necessitate a self-contained community. The 
country, like the railways, is not being run upon business 
but political lines, in direct violation of the Act of Union 
and the understandings at the National Convention. 

To finally complicate matters, there is what is so glibly 
known as the “‘ Native Problem.” Truth is that there is no 
Native problem at all. The Native is an asset, not a problem. 
The Poor White is a problem and a liability. In this matter 
the Nationalists again are busy trying to solve an economic 
problem by political methods. The Bantu is divided in- 
dustrially into two: the agriculturist and the urban dweller, 
miner, servant, labourer. The agriculturist is in need of 
more ground, and there is plenty of ground suitable for 
agriculture and pasture for him, if only the Government 
will give him a fair deal and not “ pick out the eyes” of 
the land to be retained for white use, while leaving the 
fruitless and barren to the black. One has only to turn to 
West Africa, under the wonderful direction of the Guggen- 
heim regime, to realize what an asset our native peasant 
might become with a very little sympathy, encouragement, 
and good will. The Government’s agricultural aims, again, 
are directed by a political instead of an agricultural motive. 
Everything is done for the white farmer, nothing for the 
native. Agricultural unions, confined to white men and 
women, look askance upon all attempts on the part of the 
native to produce anything more than he needs for his own 
consumption. 

It is an “‘impertinence’ on the part of the native to 
dream of coming into competition with the white man in 
the open market; furthermore, it is thought that the agri- 
cultural labour market is likely to be adversely affected by 
such competition, as natives may not work so willingly for 
white masters when they can work for themselves. The 
“problem” of the native agriculturist, then, is easily 
solved. The native industrialist and native servant presents 
no difficulty other than how to house him and persuade his 
employer to pay him a living wage. Even this “ problem ”’ 
is solving itself. Municipalities are building sanitary cottages 
for health’s sake, and, as labour is scarce, wages must rise. 
There remains the fact that the natives outnumber the 
whites by five to one and must—as inevitably as the sun 
rises in the East—some day, as things go, govern the 
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Dominion. That that day is very, very far off does not 
make it possible to contemplate it for posterity without 
serious misgiving. Once again the Prime Minister seeks a 
political remedy. He would disfranchise a few thousand 
native voters whose votes have always been cast, it is true, 
against the Prime Minister’s party, but who have shown a 
wise discretion in their choice of individuals where candidates 
are concerned. Any election agent will tell you that it is 
no use sending a fool to the native territories. He'll not be 
returned. But the unjust act of taking from a few their 
votes will no more set right the numerically disparity than 
it will provide land for the agriculturist. It will create 
intense bad feeling and despair in the native mind, and its 
ultimate results are perhaps better not contemplated. We 
are asked to admire the Prime Minister’s “courage” in 
tackling this question of the native franchise, but one is 
more inclined to remember that fools rush in where wise 
old statesmen fear to tread. 

In the meanwhile, all native ambitions, yearnings, and 
hopes may be very simply sublimated and their energies 
turned into profitable channels, first by grants of land and 
some sympathetic instruction for the agriculturist, second 
by fair wages to the townsfolk among them, and some 
provision for their recreation in their leisure hours. It is 
true, as General Smuts very rightly insists, that the native 
“‘ problem,” if there be one, is not yet ripe for solution, 
certainly not for the measures of the Nationalists. 

Immigration on a great scale would of course adjust the 
disparity as to numbers. Ah! True, too true, but immi- 
gration on a great scale would mean the end of the Boer 
oligarchy. Better all South Africa perish than face so 
dreadful a disaster! 

Now comes the breach with Rhodesia. The Customs 
Convention is denounced and a tariff war seems inevitable. 
Mr. Arthur Barlow—a member of the Assembly until last 
June—asserts that, after an extensive tour through Rhodesia, 
he realizes that the average Rhodesian “speaks of the 
Union as with a nasty taste in his mouth.” Mr. Moffat, in 
his latest public speech, thinks further negotiations useless, 
and claims it as “unthinkable” that Northern Rhodesia 
should not accept the policy of its Southern and better half 
and join in denouncing the fiscal agreement with the Union. 
This means—if it means anything at all—that there is in 
embryo a combination of “ The Black States,” as our Prime 
Minister so courteously called them, against the Union with 
the object of rivalling us in our oversea markets and closing 
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to us their own markets, which are our only hope, as an 
outlet for such goods as we may some day manufacture. 
Already we make quite a good boot. Our factories are 
turning out more boots than South Africa herself can 
absorb. They are neither good enough nor cheap enough 
to sell oversea, but they ought to sell well right through 
Eastern, Western, and Central Africa. But if a tariff war 
is to close those markets against us, what hope have our 
boot factories ? 

Across Limpopo most of the great sub-continent of 
Africa is British. British in sentiment and in practice. 
Our neighbours may be preponderatingly “black,” but 
their civilization is ‘“‘ white.’ They resented bitterly the 
new flag, and still more so the German treaty and the 
doctrine of ‘“‘Sovereign Independence,’ and now their 
resentment takes tangible form. 

It is not well with the Dominion of South Africa. Even 
the Prime Minister is constrained to admit that—forgetting 
that the fault must lie with the Government that has ruled 
with such unprecedented opportunities for the last five 
years. For the moment the Dominion seems prosperous 
and rich and happy. So, too, does many a bankrupt upon 
the eve of insolvency. May the gods avert the omen. 
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NURSING AN EAST-END CONSTITUENCY 


THE general murmuring and the feeling amongst Conserva- 
tives of an elder generation—quite erroneous, as time will 
prove—that every movement made by the Socialist Govern- 
ment in foreign policy or in dole distribution makes more 
certain the latter’s popularity with the working men and 
women, is having its effect on the younger Conservatives, 
who want to work for their cause; even more so on the loyal 
Conservatives of the East End, who want a lead and who, 
above all, want to concentrate on winning back their local 
municipal seats; and, lastly, is making many people wonder 
what, if any, were the advantages to our party of the fight 
a good many of us put up at the last General Election in the 
East End of London. 

An opinion or two might not be out of place, seeing that 
much seed was then sown which should eventually bear 
fruit. But as a first protest—it cannot do our party any 
good that, as soon as the General Election was over, consti- 
tuency after constituency became devoid, not only of its 
candidate, but often of its Conservative office, staff, and 
notably Central Office speakers. On the other hand, Sunday 
after Sunday the Socialists are to be seen at the same 
old pitches rubbing into their hearers the same old 
uncontradicted lies and the same old principles of false 
economy. 

Many of the audiences, one may safely say, had until two 
or three years ago hardly seen a “ public school man” or 
heard a public school man, especially a young one, talk about 
politics in public, and publicly contradict and deny almost 
everything their Socialist orators asserted. 

Some eight of us, East End candidates, by banding our- 
selves together, speaking for each other, and pooling our 
mutual friendships in other parts of London so that we 
should get a fair share of their help at election time, seemed 
to get the maximum of publicity. But in addition, in every 
constituency in the East End of London or those Essex 
borough seats, i.e. in West Ham, which are virtually slum 
areas or certainly border on them, a candidate had been 
adopted, and was working ‘there a year or two before the 
General Election, who could at any rate be described as 
having had a University education. 

Some people have said this was a mistake, a different type 
of person should have been found: the paid orator perhaps, 
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but nobody in the East End—and least of all the candidates 
—has made any such suggestion. 

As only one example. For the first time for years not 
one candidate to my knowledge had to report the rough 
handling and treatment that the majority of candidates 
suffered at previous elections, and this at an election when 
the East End was more than ever against our Conservative 
Government, the unemployed were more than ever dis- 
gruntled; and the General Strike, only three years old, had 
shown, in my constituency at any rate, that there is there 
latent an element that can qualify for all the attributes of a 
French Revolution mob of the most virulent type. 

We spent those two years in getting in touch with every 
form of local life. We were determined that if we are ever 
to represent these constituencies we will not be like our 
Socialist opponents, and divide our time between the local 
political club and any part of England bar our own con- 
stituency. 

The Socialists leave to those immediately under the 
Member the job of visiting every hospital, every swimming 
or boxing competition, and every flower show. We, how- 
ever, made a point of attending them ourselves, and were all 
imbued with the perhaps old-fashioned, but nevertheless 
finer, idea that the Member of Parliament is the real repre- 
sentative, once elected, of his constituency, and, irrespective 
of party, colour, or religious tenet, wishes to encourage by 
his presence any local event that is in the least likely to be 
for the good or the benefit of all his constituents. 

We worked in this way, and we brought together during 
that period large numbers of people from West and East of 
London Bridge who either previously had never come into 
contact with each other, or who, if they had, had only done 
so in settlement work where the Conservative or Liberal is 
never allowed to speak politics, and where the Socialist seed 
alone is allowed to grow. 

We found there are numbers of young men and women 
to whom the very mild form of influencing those who have 
not had the same chances of knowledge as themselves as is 
offered by serving behind a settlement counter, by refereeing 
at a football match, or perhaps by playing billiards once a 
week, is not enough. These people feel that the best way 
to help the fellow less well placed than oneself is to impart 
to him a little of the political and economic knowledge one 
has gained oneself at school or university. We would show 
him what capitalism really can do to help him, and does 
do, and we would try and show him that the particular 
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case, so dear to his heart, is quite capable of remedy without 
disturbing the economic foundations of the State, and would 
be probably ten times worse under the system he hears on 
all sides is the untried remedy, but which history shows has 
been tried and failed more than once. 

Let us find those who will concentrate on local politics, 
and be a backbone and encouragement to those who in the 
East End slums cannot humanly be expected to stand alone 
against the insults, threats, boycotting, and indirect retalia- 
tion which meet them on all sides. 

They are very plucky people, wanting only a little leader- 
ship and some continuous support—perhaps for a few years— 
and then they will lead themselves. 

The candidates at the last election blazed the trail; some 
of them, in the more hopeful constituencies, will go on for 
the present. Those who fought the most hopeless seats 
know that their greatest helpers were those friends who 
came down and were not afraid for months before the 
election to voice their political opinions. 

They were respected, usually liked. To say it was wasted 
time, because but little impression was made on the electorate, 
is ridiculous. They were the first in recent years to show those 


East of the City that there is a totally different angle from’ 


which to see modern life than they had ever suspected. 
These people became popular and respected, but when you 
realize for how many years, with what patience, and at first 
with what little apparent success, our Socialist opponents 
have been undermining the East-Ender’s mind; how finally 
many have now grown up who do not know what Conservatism 
even partly means, but of course understand Labour— 
“obviously its our party’; when we realize that, we must 
see that after the first wave of candidates at a general 
election there must now come a similar wave of the same 
type of person to stand for the borough elections, and those 
must first be won before we can hope to see our cause 
triumphant there at parliamentary elections. Local candi- 
dates are no good at present. You must be down there fre- 
quently to realize the terrorism meted out to local Conserva- 
tives, and the boycotting of their business should they come 
out into the open. And yet, however much the East-Ender 
may like the type of person I have spoken of at parlia- 
mentary elections, they are shrewd enough to know that 
most things that seem to affect them are done by the local 
council, and all the councillors in grand array support the 
Socialist candidate at election time. There are scarcely any 
Conservative councillors in many parts—only “ municipal 
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alliance,” or some other compromise, who do not dare come 
out openly to support the Conservatives. We can win these 
council elections, but only after slow and steady effort. 
We must have candidates independent of local boycotting. 
If they are of a decent University type, local councils will 
accept them from London; they might even conceivably 
have their expenses and a little more paid by the Central 
Office. It would be worth it, and for areas near London in 
these hard times many young men and women would wil- 
lingly do this for us and thereby help their country too. If 
such people are chosen, not for elections, municipal or 
otherwise, only, but for street-corner speaking and the like, 
let them be left in one area and not asked to go all over the 
country, as are the present Central Office type of speakers, who 
cannot be expected to get to know in five minutes some local 
grievance and must inevitably be treated as part of a machine. 

If this type of person could be got seriously to tackle our 
industrial areas, it would be one of the healthiest signs in 
our party. It would soon put heart into local Conservatives 
to come into the open. It is no use just doing social work 
and no politics; you are wasting your time, giving of your 
time and your money, to patch up rifts in the social structure 
of your country, half of which would never occur if you had 
the courage to use preventive measures at the start by 
getting upon a soap-box and not being afraid of being called 
afew names. You have to deal with many types: with the 
non-thinking type who, when there is any distribution 
going, takes good care to get a share. The money for such 
distribution will probably come from money subscribed by 
well-meaning, rich Conservatives, but at the distribution the 
local Socialist councillor will take good care not only to be 
present, but to give the impression to the non-thinking voter 
that the money has been’found by Socialists. The only way 
to counteract that is to have Conservative councillors 
present at all distributions, or that those who to-day are con- 
tent when they have given a cheque should in future add a 
thousandfold to the value of that cheque by trying to be 
present and to give personally to those receiving. 

You also have to deal‘ with the really honest type in 
whom the seed of constant uncontradicted speeches has 
borne fruit, the type who says: “ I like the candidate himself, 
he’s all right, and I agree with a good deal he says, but it’s 
his party. I’ve always voted Labour.” That is the type 
we must get over by men with obviously no axe to grind 
coming out into the open and speaking constantly and, above 
all, tactfully.. 
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All will be lost if we think one election will bear plentiful 
fruit. We must go on unceasingly. The parliamentary 
candidate should at first be the young man with money and 
education. Do not let him go straight to a safe country 
seat. He should have an industrial area baptism of at least 
a year. More and more do industrial problems monopolize 
our time. We have lost the industrial seats. The Socialists 
are now turning their attention to the agricultural. We 
must at once attack the industrial areas, and from the 
bottom as well as the top, for if we lose the agricultural and 
do not gain the industrial, then short of force this country 
cannot be saved from becoming a third-rate Power and, 
possibly, worse. 


WILLIAM TEELING 
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NowapDays when accessibility in terms of the motor-car 
is spelling destruction to wild life in countries hitherto 
remote, Nature, in her efforts for the preservation of species, 
sometimes contrives to hide them in those forbidding 
places which, providing nothing of commercial value and 
leading nowhere, remain roadless. If in addition she can 
call to her aid further obstacles to human penetration in 
the shape of thorn-bush, malaria, or aridity, she may yet 
rest in comparative security from invasion. 

In that portion of the Transvaal known as the Low 
Veld there are still to be found stretches of country which 
supply one or more of these attributes of a perfect game 
sanctuary. Such is the region of thorn-bush, several 
hundreds of square miles in extent, lying in the south- 
eastern portion of the Sabi Reserve. Unsuitable for the 
settlement of white human beings by reason of its shallow 
and unproductive soil and climatic conditions, this tract 
of country provides an ideal retreat for many of the rarer 
forms of wild life. 


Our string of pack-donkeys had started off with jingling 
bells about two hours before we did, and they carried 
supplies for ten days. That part of the Reserve for which 
we were bound is uninhabited, even by natives; there is 
grass and water for horses and donkeys, but everything 
else must be carried. 

Kighteen miles of lovely roadless country to be traversed, 
and the whole day in which to do it, and that one the 
first of ten long days in the open. The morning was cool 
and pleasant, clouds tempering the heat of the sun. 
Mounting the ponies we crossed the Sabi river, and followed 
the wagon-track for the first few miles. As we ride 
quietly through the bush, the horses unshod, our attendants 
bare-footed, we cause little disturbance. Grey louries, or 
““go-away birds,” sit upon the trees close to the path, 
raising and lowering their handsome crests as they utter 
their mocking cries. Lesser hornbills or toucans, both the 
red and yellow-billed varieties, float up and down, filling 
the air with their pleasant, bubbling notes. Odd and 
ungainly looking, they are strangely reminiscent of those 
toy birds in old-fashioned shops, made by sticking bright 
feathers into a wooden shape. 
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In a dewy glade we disturb a family of warthog rooting 
in the short grass, a gaunt sow with three grey-velvet 
piglings, guarded by a battle-scarred boar, his long jaws 
bristling with two pairs of tremendous tusks. At our slow 
advance they turn wondering faces, hesitating whether 
to fight or fly. Soon we are approaching the Mhantlemari 
river, and at a turn of the path we find ourselves in the 
midst of numbers of crested guinea-fowl, surprised at their 
dust-baths in the wagon-tracks. They scatter round the 
horses’ feet like flocks of blue and purple poultry, bearing 
as their insignia trembling crowns of royal purple set 
above their china-white and blue faces. These birds are 
seldom far from the rivers, and in a few moments the 
ponies are knee-deep in the shallows, and plunging their 
noses beneath the cool water. A hammerkop rises heavily 
from the reeds on his square, flag-like wings, and swinging 
round overhead gives us a good view of the large humped 
crest, ending in a fine point at the back, which gives him 
the name of hammerhead. 

On the farther bank we rested while the horses grazed. 
The banks of the stream were alive with small birds. 
Bulbuls, tinker-birds, shrikes, mouse-birds, tits, and warblers 
flew and twittered in the bushes, while a pair of long-tailed 
drongos chased one another in and out of the trees. A 
crowd of tiny wax-bills, their breasts delicately tinted in 
blue or pink, clung to the teazle-like spires of a tall golden 
weed growing by the water. From the heart of a leafy 
tree came a low, sweet, tinkling sound, as if a tiny bell 
were ringing in the bush, whether of bird or tree-frog I did 
not discover, for each endeavour to do so reduced it to 
silence. The air was filled with the spicy scent of a thicket 
of syringa growing below a mass of rock; the blossoms 
evidently attracted insects, for, shortly after our arrival, 
they were visited by a pair of white-flanked flycatchers. 
Hovering over the bushes, darting this way and that, 
fluttering and dipping, they made a lovely picture. After 
a few moments of this display of the perfect control of 
muscle, they alighted with exact precision, close together, 
on a slender spray overhead, where, after sitting perfectly 
motionless for a few seconds, they began simultaneously 
to preen their already immaculate plumage. On a previous 
visit, later in the year, I had watched a pair of these 
dainty little birds building their nest, an exquisite affair 
of moss and lichen, woven with hair of zebra and wildebeest, 
and lined with down. The process took three days, and 
just when the eggs were laid we went to another part 
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of the Reserve, and I missed the end of that interesting 
chapter. 

After an hour’s rest we continued our journey. As 
Bunyoti, the horse-boy, led the animals up from the stream, 
there sprang from some crevice in the rocks a_black- 
shouldered kite. Up and up he rose with graceful strength 
to disappear at length behind the trees beyond the river. 
The day had become overcast, and thunder muttered 
beyond the Lebombo hills. Green parrakeets flew shrieking 
overhead, and the sad ‘“‘hou-hou” of the bush-cuckoos 
seemed in tune with the darkening afternoon. From here 
we left the river, and bearing south-west plunged into 
the bush, and two hours’ riding brought us to the Lower 
Sabi, four miles below its junction with the M’hantlemari. 
Camp had been pitched in a little clearing on the farther 
bank, and the tops of the tiny green tents were visible 
above the grey thorn-scherm; fires were burning, and 
spirals of pale smoke drifted lazily through the trees. The 
pack-donkeys were grazing round the camp, and the 
tinkling of their bells was pleasantly audible. We crossed 
the river in a stormy twilight ringing with the joyous 
screams of a pair of fish-eagles circling overhead. 

There was a thunderstorm after dark, and rain fell 
in the early hours of the night, but it was to a sparkling 
world that we awakened, and a chorus of bird song enlivened 
our breakfast. With so many little throats carolling 
together it was difficult to distinguish individual voices. 
The vibrating chatter of the kakelaars, or wood-hoopoes, 
the laughing murmur of tambourine doves, the rapid 
hammering of a woodpecker, and the bubbling notes of 
toucans, blended with the lapping of the river in a vague 
accompaniment to the voices of the real songsters—the 
flute-like notes of bulbul and flycatcher, the sweet whistling 
of shrikes, and the nightingale tones of the reed-warbler. 
The gentle song of the pretty Low Veld robin was almost 
lost in the swelling chorus. High above the rest was heard 
the tiny piping of sunbirds—so high that only the musical 
sounds drawn from fine glass or the topmost notes of 
a violin can simulate them. From an aloe clump close 
at hand came the sharp, sweet “‘ whee-hue ” of the golden 
oriole, and a cautious turn of the head enabled us to see 
this glorious bird, the pale gold of his plumage beautifully 
contrasting with his black head and the flush of ruby round 
his beak. 

After breakfast plans for the day are discussed. Lions 
had been heard roaring down-stream during the night, 
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and it was decided to ride thither with the trackers. A 
messenger was sent to fetch the horses from the river-bank, 
where they had been grazing since sunrise, guarded by 
their satellite, Bunyoti, the flaming crimson of whose sole 
garment, the m’chekka, or kilt, could be seen afar off. 
Meanwhile, there would be time to explore the immediate 
surroundings of the camp. Promising not to be long away, 
I left the coolness of the river-side and plunged into the 
hot stillness of the bush. The warm air was filled with 
the twittering of sunbirds; somewhere close at hand must 
be the flowering plants or trees over which they were 
rejoicing. The sounds, sweetly shrill, guided me to the 
spot. On rounding a patch of scrub I came suddenly 
upon a scene of fairy-like beauty. In a setting of silver- 
grey thorn-bush lay a small clearing filled with the rose- 
coloured blooms of a small aloe. In the centre of this 
wild garden stood a flat-topped acacia, its prickly foliage 
green, and all around it, in the air, on the branches 
hovering over the aloes or sipping honey from their waxen 
blooms, were dozens of sunbirds. In the glowing sunlight 
the feathered atoms were ablaze with metallic colour. 
Their plumage, ranging from dark velvety browns and 
greens to the iridescence of purple, blue, and crimson, 
gleamed as they darted in and out of the flowers, or chased 
one another noisily round the tree. Scarcely larger than 
the humming-birds of the New World, the sunbirds of 
Africa vie with them in beauty of plumage and vivacity 
of movement. The lives of both are centred around flowers, 
on the nectar of which they feed. Of the African species, 
the most beautiful is the scarlet-chested sunbird; to see 
even one of these gems poised quivering above a flower 
is to gasp with delight, and here in this glade were at least 
a score. W. H. Hudson, writing of English goldfinches, 
mentions that a flock of those birds used to be called ‘“‘a 
charm of goldfinches”; I can think of no better description 
for the denizens of this wild garden than a “charm of 
sunbirds.” No wonder that under the spell of so much 
beauty Time was forgotten until the arrival of a messenger 
from camp broke the enchantment, and sent me hurrying 
back to join the others. 

I found the camp astir with excitement. A lion had 
been seen not five minutes since, about two hundred yards 
down-stream. Not only the ponies, but the donkeys with 
their umfaams (boys), were crowded round the opening 
in the thorn scherm. The eldest urchin, his velvet-black 
person unadorned save for a minute scrap of old chenille 
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curtain fastened tightly below his tummy, was recounting 
to the Inkose how a big lion had walked out of the grass 
and stared at the donkeys, but that, seeing how well they 
were guarded by himself and the other brave umfaams, 
it was afraid, and ran away. This tale failed to impress 
the Inkose, and Bunyoti’s account was slightly different. 
‘It was the bells,” he said, “‘ not the boys, that frightened 
the lion.” While leading the ponies back to camp in 
response to the message, he passed the donkeys, and saw 
the lion watching them from the reeds. At that moment 
one of the donkeys shook its head, causing the bells on its 
collar to ring loudly, whereupon the lion faded away. 
The umfaams were nowhere to be seen. “They were,” 
Bunyoti explained, ‘refreshing themselves with sleep 
beneath a tree.”” Remarking that the refreshment required 
was of another kind, the Inkose handed them over to 
a native policeman, to receive later each six strokes with 
a curious little implement especially designed for the 
chastisement of careless youth in the Sabi. Shaped some- 
what like a large wooden spoon, the bowl is represented 
by a piece of thick hide, dried hard, and so fashioned as 
to make the maximum amount of noise while causing the 
minimum amount of pain. 

This interlude finished, we started off on foot with the 
trackers, telling Bunyoti to follow later with the ponies. 

In the spooring of lions, the silence and circum- 
spection necessary, and the many pauses which occur, 
present ideal opportunities for the observation of wild life. 


' Passing quietly through the bush, standing motionless 


beside a covert or resting beneath some shady tree, the 
watcher is presented with many a picture of strange or 
beautiful beasts and birds. There is one bird, however, 
which, while of peculiar interest to the naturalist, is 
anathema to the lion-hunter. As a child I had delighted 
in the story of the honey-guide, and its voluntary 
association with man for the purpose of obtaining grubs 
from the nests of the wild bees to which it led him; but 
it was not until later life that the truly amazing nature 
of this departure from the usual behaviour of wild birds 
was appreciated. The origin of this strange partnership 
is lost in the mists of Time, but it is known that when the 
little naked bushman roamed South Africa, this partnership 
was a factor in his daily life. Im the close study, vital 
to his existence, of the various phases of animal life, he 
had observed the association of the honey bird and the 
ratel or honey badger, for their mutual benefit in the robbing 
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of bees’ nests, and had by some means—probably by 
imitating the little grunts and squeals with which the 
ratel replies to the twittering of the bird—induced it to 
accept him as a substitute. To the honey-guide the little 
yellow man was but another, differently shaped, ratel, 
equally useful as an instrument for the opening of the 
bees’ nests which it discovered, and to which it led him 
in exactly the same way. The phenomenon is well known 
to lions; at the twittering of the honey-guide they are 
instantly on the alert, and many a patient stalk has been 
rendered fruitless in consequence. On this, our first lion- 
hunt of the season, we quickly picked up the spoor of 
the lion from the point where he had stood watching the 
donkeys. After two hours of difficult spooring in and 
out of the river-bed, at length we marked our quarry 
into a patch of reeds. While crawling towards the last 
available bit of cover, a honey-guide saw us and, fluttering 
joyfully towards us, twittered an invitation to follow. 
Immediately there was a rustling in the reeds where the 
lion lay hidden. The trackers, picking up some dead 
sticks, silently tried to drive the bird away, but it only 
redoubled its efforts and, as it chanced, headed straight 
for the river. There was a crash in the reeds as the lion 
sprang up and rushed away. A moment later we heard 
a splash, as, well: screened by rushes, he crossed the river, 
and a few moments later we caught a glimpse of him 
bounding through the bush on the far side, well out of 
range. The honey-guide, finding that all its blandishments 
were vain, thereupon flew away in disgust. 

On our homeward way we disturbed a pair of green 
ibises which, bursting noisily out of the branches of a wild 
fig-tree, flew rapidly up-stream with gay cries: “‘ Ha-de 
dah! Ha-de dah!” (these birds have nicknamed them- 
selves). The welkin rang with their joyous shouts, 
surprisingly human, and altogether astonishing when heard 
for the first time. 

It was now August, and we moved camp farther into 
the Reserve. On our way we turned aside to visit a pool 
in the S’chlolwene where, a few weeks earlier, we had 
shot a crocodile. To-day, although we approached with 
circumspection, the shores were empty save for a party 
of brown storks, but a swirl in the pool and a freshly made 
gash in the sand, into which water was still oozing, showed 
where one of these wariest of creatures had been lying 
but a moment before. The storks, which had not observed 
us, stood ducking and bowing at the brink, turning sidelong 
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glances at one another as if discussing this sudden 
disappearance. 

Along the margin of the pool, among spoor of countless 
wild creatures, we noted footprints of ostriches, and 
presently spied a stray egg of one of them, lying in the 
golden grass, and shining in the sun like a gigantic pearl. 
In a land where water is scarce, these pools are the 
assembling-places of numbers of birds, and there is a quiet 
fascination in sitting by one of them flanked by trees and 
covered with water-lilies. Lying still in the deep shade 
we were soon forgotten, and the happy bird life went on 
unconcerned all around us. Close at hand a pair of yellow- 
breasted bush-shrikes quartered the ground for grubs and 
beetles. These are sturdy birds, clad in brown and grey, 
set off by waistcoats of warm gold. Every now and then 
one of them would leap onto a low branch and _ burst 
into a rollicking song, startlingly loud and sweet, a 
succession of rapid notes forming a long musical sentence. 
All the shrikes have remarkable voices, robust and buoyant, 
their songs often consisting of an unusual combination 
of notes. At the water’s edge the pale blossoms of a 
flowering creeper proved a great attraction to a party of 
waxbills: dainty, lively little birds of various soft colours, 
pink, blue, and green, melting into grey. <A tree-creeper 
explored the branches of a gardenia overhead; her slender 
bill, delicately curved, was filled with grubs for her 
nestlings. Nearer and nearer she came until she was close 
to my face. Catching my eye, she uttered a low scolding 
note, and at the sound the waxbills all flew away. Sailing 
to and fro over the parched grass on the far side of the 
stream passed a hawk. As it swept back and forth, there 
came, it seemed, from the skies, a strange musical sound, 
like a chord plucked from two muted strings of a harp. 
A chanting goshawk! Is not the very name delightful? 
A moment later there was another interesting arrival. 
Heralded by a sharp, clear whistle, a big masked kingfisher 
flung himself onto a branch overhead, the exquisite rose-red of 
legs, feet, and brilliant eyes making a perfect foil to the rich 
arrangement of ash-browns and blues of his plumage. His 
call was answered from a tree on our left, and there was 
another kingfisher, which was immediately joined by the 
first. Flying in and out of the trees they pursued one 
another in the prettiest display of courtship imaginable, 
finally skimming away over the water and out of sight. 

In the soft dark waters of these bush pools the 
reflections are marvellously clear and bright. While gazing 
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down into the soft depths, suddenly I saw the mirrored 
head and shoulders of a giraffe. Glancing up with a gasp 
of pleasure, I saw two others, a cow and her calf, emerging 
from the bush. For a long moment they stood in the 
open glade, a picture of almost incredible beauty and 
strangeness. The warm wind wafted to us their herby 
scent, sweet as the breath of cows. Presently, browsing 
as they went on the branches of some flat-topped acacias, 
they all passed slowly down the ravine and away. 

Such scenes are woven into the web of memory with 
threads of gold. The pageant of wild life in this favoured 
portion of South Africa is reminiscent in its way of some 
old tapestry, whereon are displayed in sequence wondrous 
creatures; first a hind and next a dragon, now a unicorn 
and then a bird, all set out fair on a pale tree-spangled 
background. So here, Nature sets out her strange and 
lovely creatures on the self-same pale, tree-spangled 
landscape. 

Many of the beasts and birds show a charming confidence. 
Balanced on a slender twig not six feet above my head 
was a carmine-throated bee-eater, one of the most 
brilliantly plumaged birds in Africa. Every few moments 
it fluttered into the air and caught an insect on the wing, 
for these lovely little birds are as useful as they are 
beautiful. A larger and equally lovely member of the 
family, the European bee-eater, or berg swallow, also 
frequents this pool. Where the bank is steep and high 
there are some holes like those of sand-martins, and 
suddenly from one of them there flashed, with all the 
effect of a conjuring trick, a berg swallow. With its 
pointed, back-curving wings, darting flight, and white 
gorget, it is not unlike a large swallow, but there the 
likeness ends, for instead of the two outer tail feathers 
being elongated as are those of swallows, the exact opposite 
is the case, and in the bee-eater’s tail the two stiff middle 
quills are the longest, extending far beyond the others 
into a fine point. In colouring it is one of the most 
striking of Low Veld birds; the prevailing tone is deep 
blue, merging into lighter blues and greens, beautifully 
blended with maroon and chestnut, set off by touches 
of faint gold. Hardly had it passed from sight than 
another and even more beautiful blue bird came flying 
low over the bush, uttering its harsh but not unpleasing 
cry. The roller is a bird of some size, rather larger than 
a pigeon, and it has earned its name by the curious 
evolutions it performs in the air during the breeding season. 
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It is called, locally, the “blue jay,” and it might well 
be the prototype of Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird of Happiness. 
Clad in the pale blue of a turquoise, the deep blue of sapphires, 
the purple of amethysts, and the rose-pink of garnets, 
it is like some gorgeous tropical flower that has taken 
wings. 

It was now late afternoon. Beyond the pool, where 
the parched bush lay shimmering in the heat, a pair of 
green parrots chased one another from tree to tree, 
screaming vociferously, and a fruit pigeon, the sulphur-green 
of his plumage pale against the dark water, came flying 
into the trees overhead, where, preening his feathers, he 
dropped one at my feet. 

And all the time we tarried in this fairyland of cool, 
dark greenery, myriads of birds were calling, fluting, 
singing, while from somewhere down-stream came the 
“booming ” of ground hornbills, deep-toned as a drum. 

When we rose to continue our journey a cane-rat, 
diving into the stream with a splash, drew our attention 
to a little backwater beyond the reeds; and there, running 
over the lily-pads and in and out of the rushes, we saw 
one of the rarest and most dainty of water birds, the 
jacana. Very scarce in more settled parts of South Africa, 
even in the Sabi this elegant bird is not often seen, and 
we watched it with delighted attention, until the advent 
of Bunyoti with the horses caused it to slip into the reeds 
and disappear. 

The sun was sinking as we left the forest pool, and 
so ended one more lovely African day to be folded away 
in the book of memory. 
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SLOVAKIA 


THE Great War was ravaging Europe and the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was already shaken to its unstable 
foundations, when a group of Czech and Slovak patriots, 
representatives of the national idea, met at Pittsburg, U.S.A., 
and decided to establish a Czechoslovak Republic at the 
earliest opportunity: a democratic State based on equal 
rights for Czechs and Slovaks. It was, however, soon dis- 
covered that the welding of these two branches of the 
Western Slav race into one united whole was a more difficult 
undertaking than had at first been imagined, as their history 
and surroundings had so influenced their original national 
characteristics and language as to make them two distinct 
nationalities. The task was rendered no easier by the four 
million Germans, living mostly in Bohemia and Moravia, 
the Magyar elements in the frontier districts, which ought 
never to have been taken over by the new republic, and the 
Jews, who consider themselves and must be regarded as a 
distinct nationality of their own. 

Slovakia is that part of the Czechoslovak Republic which, 
originally a frontier province of the great Moravian Empire, 
was ceded to the Magyars by treaty in a.p. 1031, from 
which time it remained an integral part of Hungary until 
the revolution of 1918, which broke up the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and lost the Habsburgs their throne. It is a beautiful 
country; the southern and western districts contain some 
of the finest farming land in Europe, whilst the northern 
and eastern portions of the country are mountainous. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres are under virgin forests; 
the mountains are highly mineralized, but so far little has 
been done to develop the mining industry; oil is found on 
the Moravian border. The Tatra mountains rival the Swiss 
Alps in their rugged beauty, and tourist traffic is being 
encouraged. 

The Hungarians do not appear to have treated the Slovaks 
with undue harshness; their language, though not encouraged, 
was never entirely suppressed, and as a matter of fact a 
large number of Slavonic words gradually found their way 
into the Magyar tongue and are still generally used in 
Hungary. For many years before the war the Slovaks were 
to all intents and purposes the equals of the Magyars; if 
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they wanted State employment, they naturally had to 
learn Hungarian, the official language of the country. 
Their Slovak nationality did not go against them, and 
they were able to rise to the highest posts in the kingdom. 
Many studied and served in Hungary proper and, through 
force of circumstances, became Magyarized. Intermarriage 
between the two races was common, more especially so 
during the centuries of Turkish domination in Hungary, 
when the Magyars, driven from their own plains and penned 
into Slovakia, removed their capital from Budapest to 
Pozony (now renamed Bratislava, the present capital of 
Slovakia). 

When the Turks had been finally driven out of Hungary, 
many Magyars elected to remain in Slovakia, where for 
generations they had found a home. Whole regiments were 
settled in the country, and their descendants flourish to 
this day, intermarried with the Slovaks and almost indis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the population, or as distinct 
Magyar communities, retaining their national language, 
customs, and dress. The military tradition of these colonies 
dies so hard that in some villages the Mayor is still called 
the “‘ Lieutenant.” 

Though the site of the oldest Hungarian university is 
at Nagyszombat (now renamed Trnava, from the German 
Tyrnau), the Hungarians did not encourage education 
over-much. Here in Slovakia they had a vast reservoir 
of cheap labour, and they held the view that those Slovaks 
who wished to study could do so in the Hungarian language. 
This policy ensured, or was meant to ensure, the Magyariza- 
tion of the more educated classes; the bulk of the people 
is still exceedingly ignorant, and illiterates are common. 

There are no traces left of a Slovak upper class, and in 
the course of time the Hungarian aristocracy got possession 
of the greater part of the land, the native population staying 
on in the country as tillers of the soil. The peasantry, only 
freed from serfdom and its accompanying degradations 
(jus prime noctis) in the middle of last century, have not 
yet acquired that elasticity of thought and independence 
of person which distinguish a free nation. On the whole, 
they do not appear to have been treated badly, and even 
in these democratic days they still prefer the squires to 
the Czech officials. 

The peasants live as their fathers did before them, in 
two-roomed cottages, built of sun-baked bricks, or mud 
and straw, according to the wealth and enterprise of the 
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individual. Their methods of agriculture are primitive, 
but in the fertile districts they make a good living, and 
can save money in a good year. They own their own land, 
from an acre or two to three hundred acres, but owing to 
their ignorance and mistrust of innovations they fail to 
make the most of their opportunities. They grow wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, roots, potatoes, and lucerne; they 
keep cows, oxen or horses for the farm work, and pigs, 
either of the curly coated Hungarian breed, closely akin 
to the wild boar, or nondescript whites of Yorkshire and 
German extraction. Everywhere are geese, thousands of 
them, by the side of the road and on the village green. 
They represent an important asset to the peasant community, 
and their feathers, plucked yearly from the living birds, 
form a great part of the Slovak maiden’s dowry. 

It is a different tale in the mountainous districts, where 
immense forests alternate with scant pastures. From time 
immemorial the inhabitants of these regions have found 
agricultural employment in the fertile plains of Hungary; 
their earnings during the summer months kept them and 
their families the whole year round. In pre-war days life 
was not such a complex problem for them, as the big 
Hungarian farmer, whether Magyar, German, or Jew, 
welcomed them with open arms. Good cheap labour and 
easy to handle! Every spring saw this Slovak invasion: 
men, women, and children in their picturesque national 
dress, staggering under immense bundles containing all 
their household gods. With the approach of autumn they 
would drift homeward to hibernate in their wooden shanties, 
surrounded by snow-clad forests and the silence of Carpathian 
winter, till the sun called them forth again. How to find 
work for these mountaineers, now that they are cut off 
from the Hungarian hinterland, is one of the most difficult 
problems facing the Czechoslovak Government. Before 
the war thousands of Slovaks emigrated to the United 
States, where they formed colonies with their own schools 
and newspapers; some became good Americans, but others 
returned to their native land with their savings. Now 
that the American Immigration quota prevents them from 
emigrating to the New World, they are going through hard 
times. France has managed to absorb a certain proportion 
of emigrants, but nothing like enough. 

Slovakia is a stronghold of Roman Catholicism; the 
Church has kept religion attractive to the people and it 
remains a part of the national life. The festivals of the 
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Church are practically the Slovaks’ only holidays, certainly 
the red-letter days in their otherwise rather dreary existences. 
The priests, usually good, simple men of the peasant class, 
are the friends of the people as well as their spiritual advisers; 
they still have great power over their flock, a power which 
is rarely misused. 

The shooting in Slovakia is excellent, from bears, stags, 
lynx, wolves, and wild boar in the Carpathians to hares, 
partridges, quails, and other small game in the agricultural 
districts. The Carpathian stags are the finest in Europe, 
whilst the district round Bratislava teems with hares, 
which are shot by the thousand on the larger properties; 
near Galantha the world’s record bag of wild pheasants was 
obtained, years before the war; since 1918 the shooting 
has deteriorated, but it is still very good and comparatively 
cheap. 

The Hungarian Army was, in olden times, the great 
national melting-pot; here Slovak met Magyar man to 
man; together they suffered the dull routine of peace-time 
soldiering, together they groused and together they imbibed 
national sentiment of the barrack-square type, till many 
a Slovak became a patriotic Hungarian. Here, too, the 
Slovak learned the Hungarian songs and dances, which he 
took back with him to his village on being demobilized. 
We are only speaking of the peasants and working classes; 
the Slovak bourgeoisie was to a great extent Magyarized, 
and a Slovak aristocracy does not exist. 

Slovak, though it may not be the mother of all Slav 
languages, as is claimed, was certainly the original common 
speech of Czechs and Slovaks. Nine hundred years of 
foreign domination have arrested its development, and its 
numerous dialects have only recently been codified and 
brought into line with grammatical rules and modern 
requirements; even now its forms are simple and archaic. 

It will be readily seen that in the circumstances the 
Slovaks could not have retained all their original Slav 
characteristics; that they must have acquired many Magyar 
attributes and grown away from the other branch of the 
parent stock, the Czechs, whose history and environments 
have been so dissimilar to their own. 

Before finishing with the description of Slovakia, the 
Jews must again be mentioned, as they play a great réle 
in the country. They usually speak German or Yiddish 
amongst themselves, but are fluent in all the languages of 
their temporarily adopted country. In the northern dis- 
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Church are practically the Slovaks’ only holidays, certainly 
the red-letter days in their otherwise rather dreary existences. 
The priests, usually good, simple men of the peasant class, 
are the friends of the people as well as their spiritual advisers; 
they still have great power over their flock, a power which 
is rarely misused. 

The shooting in Slovakia is excellent, from bears, stags, 
lynx, wolves, and wild boar in the Carpathians to hares, 
partridges, quails, and other small game in the agricultural 
districts. The Carpathian stags are the finest in Europe, 
whilst the district round Bratislava teems with hares, 
which are shot by the thousand on the larger properties; 
near Galantha the world’s record bag of wild pheasants was 
obtained, years before the war; since 1918 the shooting 
has deteriorated, but it is still very good and comparatively 
cheap. 

The Hungarian Army was, in olden times, the great 
national melting-pot; here Slovak met Magyar man to 
man; together they suffered the dull routine of peace-time 
soldiering, together they groused and together they imbibed 
national sentiment of the barrack-square type, till many 
a Slovak became a patriotic Hungarian. Here, too, the 
Slovak learned the Hungarian songs and dances, which he 
took back with him to his village on being demobilized. 
We are only speaking of the peasants and working classes; 
the Slovak bourgeoisie was to a great extent Magyarized, 


and a Slovak aristocracy does not exist. 


Slovak, though it may not be the mother of all Slav 
languages, as is claimed, was certainly the original common 
speech of Czechs and Slovaks. Nine hundred years of 
foreign domination have arrested its development, and its 
numerous dialects have only recently been codified and 
brought into line with grammatical rules and modern 
requirements; even now its forms are simple and archaic. 

It will be readily seen that in the circumstances the 
Slovaks could not have retained all their original Slav 
characteristics; that they must have acquired many Magyar 
attributes and grown away from the other branch of the 
parent stock, the Czechs, whose history and environments 
have been so dissimilar to their own. 

Before finishing with the description of Slovakia, the 
Jews must again be mentioned, as they play a great réle 
in the country. They usually speak German or Yiddish 
amongst themselves, but are fluent in all the languages of 
their temporarily adopted country. In the northern dis- 
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tricts they still wear the distinctive “ Kaftan” and cork- 
screw curls, which are tucked behind the ears when business 
calls them to more modern parts. There are three distinct 
types of Jews, the town Jews, the farmers, and the village 
Jews. We will take these in order: 

(1) The town Jews control the business of the whole 
country; they are the bankers, lawyers, merchants, doctors 
—down to dealers in old clothes and rag and bone merchants; 
everything passes through their hands. 

(2) The farmers. In Slovakia nearly all the large 
farmers are Jews; they farm from a thousand to many 
thousand acres, which they rent from the Hungarian 
landowners; some of them also own estates of their own. 
Having studied agriculture theoretically at colleges and 
universities, as well as practically, they are progressive and 
efficient. Farming is their profession, not their hobby, 
and they make it pay handsomely. They are disliked, but, 
as a matter of fact, it appears to the unbiassed observer 
that the country owes them a deep debt of gratitude; their 
agricultural methods should be copied by the Slovaks, but 
unfortunately most of these lack the necessary capital, 
intelligence, and enterprise to do so. 

The sugar-beet industry, one of the most important 
industries in the country, has to a great extent been built 
up by the Jewish farmers; the Jews’ crops are always from 
twenty per cent. to fifty per cent. better than those of the 
peasants in the same district. 

(3) The village Jew is to be met with everywhere. He 
is the general middleman and deals in everything required 
by the community. His unpretentious general store is 
run by the womenfolk of the family, whilst he himself is 
usually to be found farther afield, visiting the markets or 
other places where men forgather and money is to be made. 
Corn-merchant, cattle-dealer, horse-coper or tout, nothing 
is too big for him and nothing too small for his notice. Often 
the confidential agent of the gentry or farmers, banker 
to the squire, and usurer to the poor, he is hated by the 
peasantry. 

The village Jew is true to his faith; he keeps his Sabbath 
strictly and will transact no business on the Saturday. 
He will avoid all work that is not absolutely necessary, and 
will not even light his own kitchen fire if a Gentile can be 
found to do so for him. He is usually very strict about 
the food regulations of his religion, will only eat ‘‘ kosher ” 
and will not sit at table with Gentiles. Owing to this, it 
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has come about that many of the butchers and bakers in 
the country are Jews, as they can supply their co-religionists 
as well as the Christians, who are less particular about such 
matters. 

The village Jew is a hard-working man, probably honest, 
according to some code of his own, and God-fearing; but 
he is hated for his superior intelligence and cunning— 
courted, dreaded, and despised. 

Conditions in Slovakia cannot be understood without 
a superficial knowledge, at least of the Czechs, the pre- 
dominant partners in the Republic. In Roman times 
Bohemia was peopled by Germanic and Celtic tribes, the 
most important of which were probably the Marcomanni, 
the backbone of the resistance against the Roman invaders. 
Weakened by these prolonged wars, the Marcomanni and 
their allies fell an easy prey to the advancing Huns, and 
the last we hear of them is as subjects of Attila. It appears 
that at an earlier date small Slavonic groups had made their 
appearance in the country; these were followed by whole 
tribes, who, on the overthrow of Hun power, completely 
swamped the original inhabitants of the country. Chief 
among these tribes were the Czechs, whose early history 
shows them fighting for ‘“‘a place in the sun.” Nordic’ 
civilization, with its feudal instincts, so contrary to the 
democratic Slavonic spirit, was their great enemy, and the 
fierce oriental tribes, Mongolian in origin, which eventually 
developed into the Hungarian nation, were a constant 
menace to their eastern frontiers. ‘Throughout the Middle 
Ages they had to fight for their existence; at times they 
were included in the Holy Roman Empire, at others they 
broke away from it to fight their German neighbours. 
Their princes also went farther afield, and on various occa- 
sions Czech forces made their appearance in Western Europe. 
So it came that a small Czech force, consisting mostly of 
knights and squires, took part in the Battle of Crécy, as 
allies of the King of France. Their blind King John, when 
it was seen that the day was lost and the French were 
fleeing, called two of his most trusted knights to his side 
and, guided by them, charged the English centre, where 
he and his companions were killed. His crest, three white 
ostrich feathers with the motto Ich Dien, was captured 
and assumed by the Prince of Wales. 

In the early fifteenth century the teachings of John 
Huss brought the Czechs into conflict with Rome. The 
whole of Europe was against them and several crusades 
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were launched against their unhappy country. They put 
up a gallant fight, first under Zizka, one of the finest soldiers 
of his day, and later under Prokop, but were finally beaten 
by weight of numbers and internal dissensions. Though 
they virtually lost their independence, it must be borne in 
mind that the Habsburgs were called in and ruled the country 
not as conquerors, but as Kings of Bohemia, properly elected 
by the people. Had they remained true to the old Czech 
constitution and the Coronation Oath, it is probable that 
the Czechs would have remained their most loyal supporters, 
In spite of oppression, both religious and political, the 
Czechs managed to retain their distinct nationality through- 
out the ages. Their most cherished possession, the Czech 
language, remained a living tongue, growing and changing 
according to the needs of the time, but always growing 
away from its original ancestor, so that to-day it is considered 
almost an alien language in the Slovak-speaking portion of 
the Republic. 

German civilization has had considerable influence on 
the development of the Czechs. From earliest times many 
Bohemian and Moravian towns were German in character, 
the immigration of skilled German artisans having always 
been encouraged by the more enlightened Czech princes, 
whose Czech subjects were originally simple agriculturists, 
unskilled in the arts and crafts of Western Europe. The 
Germans were always considered as strangers until, by the 
edict of 1627, the German language was admitted the equal 
of the Czech. From that time on, until 1918, German influence 
has been in the ascendant. 

Religion—the Hussite and Lutheran movements—has 
had a great effect on the destinies of the nation. At the 
conclusion of the Hussite wars many Czech leaders, practi- 
cally the whole gentry, had to leave the country; their 
estates were confiscated and more than half the land in 
Bohemia changed hands at this period. Roman Catholics 
alone were allowed to own land, and the Habsburgs planted 
@ new aristocracy on the soil, consisting mostly of Austrian 
and other foreign adventurers who gradually developed into 
a German-speaking caste, based on the Habsburg throne. 
Among these new ‘Bohemian nobles”’ there were plenty 
of good men, but they and their descendants have remained 
strangers; their chateaux were outposts of Austrian civiliza- 
tion, and Vienna was their spiritual home. 

The massacres, wholesale executions, and confiscations 
which marked the termination of the Hussite wars, are not 
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forgotten, and the present Czechoslovak land-policy, a 
form of confiscation absolutely unjust to the landowners 
and economically unsound, was no doubt started from 
motives of revenge. The Czechs supplied a large percentage 
of the officials in the Austrian Empire; all these had to 
speak German and, though they always remained Czechs, 
they naturally acted as carriers of the Austrian Idea, when 
they retired to their native land on a pension paid by the 
Austrian Government. The Czechs make excellent bailiffs, 
foresters, and domestic servants, and used to be found all 
over the Empire in the employ of the land-owning classes. 
They were, however, unpopular with their Austrian fellow- 
citizens, who accused them of being false, and always poked 
fun at their curious mispronunciation of the German 
language. 

Vienna has a Czech population not much inferior to 
that of Prague; a very respectable community. Bohemian 
tailors and glass-workers are noted all over Europe, as also 
Czech cooks and Moravian nurses. The Czechs have none 
of the natural charm that distinguishes most of the other 
Slav nationalities; in its place they have developed a bureau- 
cratic spirit and a certain Prussianism in their manner, a 
national arrogance, which makes them many enemies. 
German influence may have made them more thrifty and 
industrious than the Slovaks, but they are certainly not so 
pleasant to deal with. They are a nation with a grievance, 
and their defensive rudeness is apt to jar on the foreigner. 

The Czechs were prosperous under the old régime, as 
their country contained over eighty per cent. of the industries 
of the whole Monarchy. Their roads are good, which is 
more than can be said of those in Slovakia, and their agri- 
culture and forestry are on a very high plane. 

Czechoslovakia should be one of the richest countries 
in Europe; her soil is fertile, the industries highly developed, 
and her spas, with their health-giving springs, have for 
centuries been known throughout the civilized world. 

Since 1918 Czechoslovakia has been going through bad 
times, but the Czechs are working and strengthening their 
position. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Czechs and 
Slovaks are two distinct races, though of common stock, 
and that their leaders have set themselves a very difficult task. 

This task was further complicated by the legionaries, 
of whom mention must still be made, as they practi- 
cally held up the Government in the early days of the 
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Republic and greatly hindered the free development of the 
country. 

Among the many different nationalities serving in the old 
Austrian Army were also the Czechs. During the Great War 
tens of thousands of these deserted at the first opportunity 
and joined the Allies. They were formed into legions under 
their own officers and served on various fronts. In Russia, 
after the outbreak of Bolshevism, they also took part in the 
‘“‘White”’ counter-revolutions, and after retiring across Siberia 
were evacuated to Europe from Vladivostok. 

The legionaries may at the outset have been prompted 
by the purest, most patriotic motives only, but on their 
repatriation they clamoured for rewards and saw to it that 
they got them! 

They were the strongest organized force in the new 
Republic, and the Government had to give them whatever 
they demanded. Were they not the liberators of their 
country, the ‘‘ Enfants de la Patrie’’? They were put into 
the police, the gendarmerie, the customs service, the postal 
and railway services—into everything worth having. Many 
of them were ignorant of everything that pertained to their 
duties; insolent swashbucklers who gave their country a 
bad name among their neighbours. In 1919 and early 
1920 the brutality with which travellers were treated at 
the Czech frontier stations was notorious. It has taken 
the Government years to educate the legionaries up to the 
required standard and to weed out such of them as were 
found to be entirely unsuitable. It has been an uphill 
struggle, but the results are good. The minor Czech official 
of to-day is a vast improvement on the toughs of 1919! 
The gendarmerie appears to be quite efficient, but it is 
asserted that it is used too much for political ends and that 
life and property were better safeguarded under the old 
régime. 

In the Army the legionary spirit is said to linger; experi- 
enced old officers of the Austro-Hungarian Army being 
superseded by youngsters of the patriotic school. However, 
discipline is steadily improving, and the heavy artillery is 
considered as good as any in Europe. The Army medical 
service is short of doctors, the rates of pay not being sufficient 
to attract the younger men. 

Czechoslovakia has inherited all that was bad in the 
bureaucracy of the Empire; the machinery of government 
is expensive and ponderous, the administration of justice 
slow and doubtful. Taxation is high and the system 
complicated. 
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However, things are improving, and the Government 
is creating order out of chaos. 

The Czechs were fortunate in their choice of a President. 
Professor Masaryk, a child of the people, has worked his way 
up on his own merits, with no influence to back him. A 
long sojourn in the United States has helped to broaden his 
outlook; his personal integrity and honesty of purpose are 
beyond doubt, and with him he has the good wishes of the 


world. 
ApAm Bry 


“THE WAY OF TRANSLATORS” 


THE articles on classical matters in the National Review 
have constantly given me pleasure; and the Vice-Provost 
of Eton,* and Professor Lyde, writing on translation, roused 
in me old thoughts both on the general question and on a 
particular point. 

If there be a few details on which I feel compelled to 
differ slightly from the Vice-Provost, I shall not recall 
them; he is more likely to be right than I. With what 
Professor Lyde has to say on the want of more literal trans- 
lation I can, in the main, agree; but when we come to the 
point, is his rendering really more literal than other people’s? 
And when I offer my version, which seems to me in most 
places a good deal more literal than others that I have 
seen, will the Vice-Provost, the Professor, or any readers, 
think it so? I wonder. 

We are always thrown back upon the fact—I think it 
is a fact—that no translation of a literary work can be 
perfect; that consequently all translating is a matter of 
compromise. As a rule, great writers have facility and 
felicity in the use and arrangement of words; and in poetry, 
arrangement includes choice and control of metre. In 
translating, we need to preserve the word-meanings, the 
metrical effect, and, so far as may be, the order of words 
and phrases; and further, the general tone, which means 
here the vitality and personal characteristic of the writer. 
All these have their difficulties; the combination is over- 
whelmingly hard. The Elizabethans and their followers 
went gallantly ahead, and up to a point succeeded mar- 
vellously well, because they moved freely, their natural 
language was capable of great things, and they sought their 
own end of the road. They had considerable knowledge 
of the classics and an excellent English at their command. 
Thus they took the language in their stride; but the vital 
force and personal touch is often of their own blood and 
state rather than of their originals’, and this seems to have 
satisfied them. 

But we have to set ourselves a harder task; and it is 
no wonder we cannot satisfy ourselves or others. Still, love 
of the great ancients lures us to be ever trying; and it is 
the peculiarly untranslatable things that tempt us most. 


* This was written before Mr. Macnaghten’s death, a deep personal grief to 
all who knew him. 
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Anyone who has really read the Agamemnon or the Pro- 
metheus longs to translate parts of it; or the whole, a vastly 
greater task; and everyone is more or less dissatisfied with 
his neighbour’s renderings, and has doubts, at times, about 
his own. 

Translations, however, vary in character, and this is 
largely according to the need which the translator principally 
sets himself to meet. Even the Bohn-dry trans‘ators had 
some excuse, though now we detest them except for stray 
chances of amusement. At the other pole are Professor 
Murray’s delightful Swinburne-like versions of Euripides. 
“A flash of the foam, a flash of the foam!” * Brilliant, 
most enjoyable, a boon to us and to the shade of Euripides; 
but is not the Professor, perhaps of set purpose, rather an 
amplifier than a translator? He might, of course, like 
Turner, if anyone says ‘‘ I don’t see that as you do,” retort, 
* But don’t you wish you did?” Meantime some eminent 
scholars are still, sometimes, astonishingly bony. 

And now for my particular point. Diffugere nives has 
been, in a sense, my favourite Latin poem since I was 
“eleven, nearly.” Typically Horatian, except in its unique 
and delightful metre, it charms me still; and it has been a 
pleasure for years past to watch it growing steadily in 
favour, from days when an editor suggested that it was 
omitted when the Three Books were published, and pulled 
from a drawer to pad out the fourth book. Perhaps it 
reads more like the Horace of early Odes than him of the 
latest. Anyhow, it is a delight to find it rated high to-day. 

Having arrived, after long years, at a rendering, I will 
forestall some criticisms. I cannot be satisfied, even now, 
with my translation of ‘‘ pretereunt,” “ audet,” “‘ Immor- 
talia ne speres,” “rapit,” “‘decidimus.” The Latin verbs 
have too much in them for verbless, modern English. I 
know, too, that I have omitted ‘* mox,” “ dives,” and 
‘“ pius ” (or “ pater’). My metre is nearly that of Professor 
Lyde and others, but with another arrangement of rhymes. 
Were it possible, a more lilting metre, with lines differing 
more in length, would to my mind be preferable. I have 
not seen Professor Housman’s version, excepting the Vice- 
Provost’s quotation, but I rejoice to hear that he has 
done it. As to the paragraphing, I cannot quite agree with 
Professor Lyde; Horace seems usually to work in a four-line 
frame, and lines 13, 17, 21, are surely starting-points. 

* Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 408, do8iors eiAarivars dixpdtoiot KdTraic. 


So FitzGerald made a beautiful line of Agamemnon, 426, mtepois éradois bxvov 
keAcdOorc, but by inserting an idea not found in Auschylus. 
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While trying to be literal, I have hoped that Horace’s 
poetry would avail to shine through my verse. Without 
more words, I submit my attempt: 


Horace: Odes, iv. 7 


Fled are the snows; back comes the grass again 
To fields, the leaves to trees; 

Earth’s phases shift; the rivers, on the wane, 
Glide past their banks at ease. 

The sister Graces, with the Nymphs, take power 
To lead, unrobed, the dance: 

‘““No hope undying’ warns the year, the hour 
That speeds fair day’s advance. 

Cold mellows from the West; Summer will tread 
On Spring, itself made null 

So soon as Autumn shall its fruitage shed; 
And back flits Winter dull. 

Yet the swift moons make good Heaven’s waste; but we, 
Once we have come to fall 

Down where Aineas, Tullus, Ancus be, 
Are dust and shadows all. 

Who knows, if Heaven above to this day fled 
Will add one morrow’s sight? 

All ’scapes the clutch of grasping heirs, that’s fed 
Your own dear heart’s delight. 

When you are dead, and Minos has decreed 
High sentence over you, 

Not birth, Torquatus, no, nor skill to plead, 
Nor Love, can Death undo. 

From the dim depths Diana ne’er regains 
The chaste Hippolytus, 

Nor Theseus’ strength can sunder Lethe’s chains 
From dear Pirithous. 


EPILOGUE 


None may deliver brother, none can pay 
The price ordained for souls: 

For ever let it be; no mortal may 
Redeem the death-gate’s tolls. 


Ricuarp R. OTTLEY 


ut 


THE SLUM PROBLEM 


In his interesting article entitled “‘ England’s Top Score,” 
published in the National Review last month, Captain 
Townroe, an undoubted authority, deals with the great 
efforts made in Great Britain as compared with those in 
European countries in providing housing for what are 
generally termed “ the working classes.” 

The National Review has done a public service in pointing 
out what has been accomplished; but it is of even greater 
importance that all the facts of the housing situation should 
be known, lest a false inference should be drawn. 

For Captain Townroe, in his article, admittedly, deals 
with dwellings let at a minimum of 17s. 6d. per week or 
thereabouts and available, therefore, only to the aristocracy 
of labour. In this article we shall deal with the problem 
of providing for that immense class of industrial wage- 
earner of £3 and less per week, for which next to nothing 
has yet been done. 

Indeed, over 150,000 of these people, in London alone, 
are to-day inhabiting single-room cellars, while many 
thousands more are existing under conditions hardly sur- 
passed in horror by any in Europe. 

If one may venture a criticism of Captain Townroe’s 
statement, it is to note that he omits any reference to 
Amsterdam, where far more has been done to eliminate slums 
than in any industrial centre in this country. 

Moreover, in comparing foreign examples with the 
efforts of Local Authorities here, he is not always comparing 
like with like in the vital matter of rent. 

Although the visions of slum life remain with those 
who witness them as a perennial nightmare, no subject 
lends itself less to effective exposition. 

For the tragedy of the slums is an everyday affair, 
compounded of dull, dreary domestic details from which, 
if one departs, the charge of exaggeration or undue senti- 
mentality can easily arise. 

Moreover, the fact that the evil is on our very doorstep 
renders attention less easily attracted. 

To me, the spectacle resembles some long drawn-out 
major operation upon human bodies alleviated, perhaps, by 
the mild anesthetic of accustomed misery. 

Yet neither the printed word nor photographic repre- 
sentation can give any adequate picture of the squalor and 
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misery and, certainly, not of the evils which inevitably 
flow from it. Nor can a casual visit do much more than 
appeal to the imagination. 

The only real authorities on the slums are the occupants 
of a slum house, ever intent on warding off the final catas- 
trophe in the hide-and-seek of their existence. 

Had it been otherwise, we may be sure that the descrip- 
tive writers in the Press or some novelist of distinction 
would long ago have so stung the public conscience that 
some more speedy remedy would have been applied to put 
an end to the evil. 

In the absence of a flaming appeal, arm-chair critics 
have it all their own way, save for the few who take the 
trouble to make first-hand inquiries. 

One of the latest of this type, a well-known financier, 
whose opinions upon most topics are worthy of attention, 
has lately stated in public that he does not regard the 
problem of the slums so great or widespread as to create any 
serious difficulty. 

Everything is, of course, a matter of opinion, and 
financiers are accustomed to deal in astronomical figures; 
but why, if the problem is soluble with comparative ease, 
has it not been tackled? Can the fact that the victims 
have, hitherto, represented no very valuable political power 
be a factor? 

A statement of the case seems to be overdue at the 
present time, for several reasons. 

The birth and growth of several new and comparatively 
new Voluntary Housing Trusts in a large number of districts 
is proof that an increasing number of people is becoming 
seriously alive to the appalling housing conditions that are 
prevalent in many and present in most populous areas. 

Again, it is not easy to find, in tabloid form, the data 
upon which to found propaganda. 

It is not my intention to offer statistics for the purpose 
of putting forward a statement of the problem, its diffi- 
culties and possible solutions. I prefer to do so by taking 
as an example the most extensive and one of the worst 
slum areas in London, as an illustration of general applica- 
tion—one in which no less than 68,000 persons are living 
more than two to each room, and this within six miles of 
the Houses of Parliament. 

We shall approach the matter rather from the point of 
view of the individual who is asked to support one of these 
Voluntary Housing Associations, which, sad to say, as we 
shall see, are the only organizations in the London district, 
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at least, as yet tackling the problem of the housing of the 
very poor in a practical way. And the first question he 
will ask, in all probability, is why he should do so. 

Who, then, are these people, and why do they inhabit 
such places? It is a common misapprehension that slum- 
dwellers are chiefly the unemployables, the down-and-outs, 
and the undesirables. This, emphatically, is not the case, 
taking the inhabitants as a whole, and, in cases where these 
things are true, it is generally the fault of the surroundings 
in which they have so long existed, most often through no 
fault of their own. 

Slum-dwellers can be divided into two main classes: 
those who, though in receipt of good and regular wages, 
are obliged by the exigencies of their occupation to live 
near their work. This class would gladly pay more rent 
if any more suitable accommodation were available in the 
neighbourhood. 

The second and much larger class consists of people of 
a low market value, and, therefore, of a low wage-earning 
capacity, earning from 45s. to £3 per week, together with, 
of course, a fair admixture of shiftless, idle people of no 
regular occupation, plus an industrious class in casual 
employment, as, for example, dock labourers. 

The average rent of a single room in a slum house varies 
between 5s. and 7s. 6d. per week in our district. In some 
districts it is very much higher. 

Now, all the authorities on the subject are agreed that 
a man and wife with two or more children cannot subsist 
(without making any allowance for a margin in case of 
illness or other emergency) if his rent exceeds 7s. to 8s. 
per week. 

This, then, is the economic factor which gives rise to 
the problem that, for the great majority of slum-dwellers, 
has to be resolved. 

Those whose disagreeable task it is to try and extract 
capital for the purpose of financing the numerous organi- 
zations for ameliorating present conditions are aware of the 
familiar objections raised to subscribing; some of them 
legitimate, some displaying merely ignorant prejudice. 

In the first category comes the excuse that it is not a 
matter for the individual, but for the community—either 
the Local Authority or the State. 

In the second category are those who say that the slum- 
dweller is a hopeless case. If he had decent accommodation 
to-day he would convert it into a pigsty to-morrow; as 
often as not he uses the bath for coal! 
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The analogy of the pig is not inappropriate for my 
purpose, because those who understand that valuable and 
interesting animal are aware that the pig is by nature a 
clean animal. He does not thrive best in foul and insanitary 
conditions; but the ignorant people who keep him are 
either uriaware of or inattentive to his requirements. 

One of the extraordinary facts about the slums, upon 
which all the authorities are agreed, is that the percentage 
of clean and decent people there is about the same as that 
in other and more fortunate surroundings, forced though they 
are to live like worms in a box, or like vermin with vermin. 

The first objection can best be dealt with when we have 
fully set out the problem, which, like all other social evils, 
is due to a chain of circumstances which now form a vicious 
circle. 

The solution will depend upon which link is selected to 
break. The twin evils are, of course, overcrowding and 
bad housing, and, except that the latter condition is partly 
and mainly dependent upon the former, they are separate 
and distinct problems. 

With the problem of overcrowding, which is by far the 
more difficult and interesting, we cannot deal here, except 
as an incident of the slums. 

Without attempting any strict definition of a “ slum,” 
it may be as well to quote from a report of authority a 
short definition based upon a description of the area which 
we are taking for our example. 


‘*A slum home consists generally of one or two rooms 
only. The rooms may be extremely dilapidated or in a fair 
state of repair. Generally they are well kept and clean. 
The rooms are always small—12 feet x 9 feet or 10 feet— 
and each contains one bed. 

“In the area with which we are dealing, 68,000 people 
live, sleep, cook, wash, are born, are ill, and die more than 
two to a room. There is no bath and only one W.C. per 
house, and that in an open yard. There is one tap for 
drawing water. If there is a death, the body remains with 
the living, and, when coffined, remains in the room until 
buried. 

‘“‘ Life is a very public thing—no division of the sexes 
is possible, and ordinary reticence cannot be observed.” 


Five normal instances of family life will serve as examples. 


1. The husband and four children live in one room 
12 feet x 10 feet. The wife and four children sleep in one 
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small double bed. The husband sleeps in a chair made by 
himself, and it is pushed under the bed during the day. 
There are three chairs, and they are placed on the bed 
during the day to make room to move about. Two small 
tables are propped against the wall, under which are two 
wooden packing-cases for the clothes of the whole family. 
The house is infested with vermin. 

There is no fireplace. The cooking is done on a gas-ring. 
There is no lavatory except one in the yard, and only one 
tap for all the occupants of the house—about twenty-eight 
persons. There are no facilities for washing clothes, so they 
have to be sent away in a wash-bag. 

The clothes are sent back wet and have to be dried on 
a line across the room, which is 7 feet high. 

The children live in the street as much as possible. 
When it is wet the mother puts them to bed early and the 
father has a cane handy to keep them quiet while he reads 
the Star. 

There is only one small pane of glass left in the window, 
the remainder is stuffed with paper. 

There is an unequal argument with the east wind, and 
there is no pet name for it, in the vernacular, at this time 
of year! 


2. One room, again, slightly larger. This accommodates 
husband, wife, and five children. 

The other conditions are much the same. The husband 
sleeps with two boys in a single bed, and the wife with the 
three children in a double bed. 

The walls have to be hung with newspapers to prevent 
bugs falling on the beds. The ceiling has partly come down 
and the remainder is bulging. The walls are very damp. 
The only window, about 10 inches square, is on pavement 
level and cannot be opened in wet weather. 

Access to the only tap and water-closet is through the 
room of a very disagreeable landlady. 

The room is damp and infested by rats and bugs. 


3. A young mother lives with her husband and four 
children in a furnished room 10 feet x 12 feet. There is 
only one small double bed in which the whole family 
sleeps. The room is infested with bugs. There is no oven, 
only a gas-ring, so the family can only have fried or 
stewed food. There is no proper window, and artificial 
light has to be burned all day long, as the room is under- 
ground. 

VOL, XCIV 58 
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4. Husband and wife and seven children live in three 
rooms, the largest of which is 10 feet x 9 feet. 

The family is growing up and they cannot get into the 
room where the food is cooked all at one time. The mother 
complains that the children are leaving home because there 
is not enough room for them. 

One son has married because of this, and two daughters 
are threatening to do so, because they have to share a room 
10 feet x 8 feet with two brothers aged 9 and 7. 

The Sanitary Inspector has called and can only suggest 
that the girls may marry soon! 


5. Mother and father live in one small room. A girl 
of four is lying in the only bed desperately ill with pneu- 
monia. The baby has just died and his coffin is on the 
table. The blind is down and the window will not open. 
A gas jet is burning in the room and the mother is cooking. 


These are normal and by no means the worst cases to 
be seen any day. 

Yet these people, in the claws of life, generally make 
the best of things. 

Gambling is always stimulating to the young, especially 
when fate is the stake, but the older people soon learn that 
for them it is like gambling with a bucket-shop. 

The women with families frequently wear a hunted, 
worn look, as though at the end of their tether. Yet they 
rarely squeal, too accustomed are they to the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. They take what comes, 
merely regarding London as a cruel mother and life as a 
cheat. 

The spectacle makes one wonder why we, who by com- 
parison can afford to dance through life in holiday clothes, 
are so ready to expend our money upon the alleviation of 
disease and feeble-mindedness, and upon people poisoned 
by communism in all its fatuity, when so much of it could 
be saved by giving people the chance of health and happiness 
at the outset. 

It is, indeed, no easy matter for those who are forced 
to be daily witnesses of sights that sear the conscience, 
from a safer anchorage, to view with patience the antics of 
those at Westminster who, knowing the facts, are content 
to look the other way, until political capital or expediency 
turns them round again. 

There will come a time when people will no longer be 
content to wait until desultory dialectics have crystallized 
vague ideals, and the demand will come, as it invariably has 
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in the case of other social reforms, from the well-to-do who 
are learning their lesson, rather than from the proletariat. 

The slum-dweller is certainly not a revolutionist, except 
in talk. Fortunately, there is no one to lead him. 

We pass, now, to the responsibility for the existing 
state of affairs, for it is a primary instinct to search for the 
villain of the piece. And the first and most obvious scape- 
goats are the landlords. 

A considerable portion of our slum areas is owned by 
landlords who own large blocks of property, but they no 
longer control them; otherwise, their property would rarely 
remain in its present condition. 

Circumstances have combined to render their position 
difficult. In times past they have let their houses to tenants, 
who in many cases have sub-let them. 

The Rent Restrictions Act (which is annually renewed), 
though avowedly passed in the interests of tenants, per- 
petuates the slums, because, owing to the demand for 
accommodation far exceeding the supply, no alternative 
accommodation to which the occupants can be removed is 
available. The Act protects the sitting tenant from dis- 
possession in these circumstances. 

Vacant sites are few and far between, and when they do 
occur there is a keen demand for them for industrial 
purposes. 

There is, of course, a common-sense way of surmounting 
the trouble, but those who indulge in the luxury of doing 
good soon find that a common-sense solution is just the 
most insuperable. 

It would be possible and conducive to their health if a 
sufficient number of tenants could be camped, during the 
spring and summer, in temporary huts on the open spaces 
of which there are sufficient, while their hovels are removed 
and until the new accommodation for their reception is 
prepared. 

Bumbledom, who though always half-asleep never dies, 
has, however, effectively forestalled this plan, and regulations 
of every kind present obstacles which probably only an 
Act of Parliament can surmount in their entirety. 

In truth, there is no lack of excuses for the original 
ground landlords of slum property, if any are requisite; 
for, even where their property is not sub-let and where they 
can secure a house free from tenants—a most rare occurrence 
—the ground space occupied by a single house is insufficient 
be admit of a comprehensive building scheme upon economic 

ines. 
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Suppose, however, that a sufficient area is available for 
rebuilding upon a large scale, then the unfortunate landlord 
is beset by two more economic obstacles. He is debarred 
by the regulations from housing more than a maximum of 
four hundred and fifty persons to the acre. 

The regulations do not appear to recognize that the 
number of persons to the acre should be governed by the 
number of storeys of which the buildings consists. 

It is easy to see that, while four hundred and fifty may 
be an excessive number to the acre in a series of one-storied 
hovels, it would be quite otherwise in a four-storied tenement. 

Secondly, assuming the first difficulty to be surmounted, 
he will find that his new building is assessed at three times 
the value of the old, for income-tax and rating purposes. 

Accordingly, the new buildings can be of no benefit to 
the people displaced, because they cannot afford the economic 
rent which the landlord is obliged to place upon them in 
order to give him a moderate return on his outlay. 

Let us now see what happens to the houses that pass 
out of the direct control of the ground landlord. Some of 
these houses in our district are small, worn-out one-story 
cottages with basements or semi-basements dating from a 
time when the district was a suburb, and occupied either 
by tenants by direct grant from the ground landlords or 
re-let to people who make a living out of them. 

Some content themselves with retaining one or two 
rooms for themselves and sub-letting the remaining one, 
two, or three rooms for enough money to enable them to 
live rent free. 

Others seek for and receive a profit rental, and live out 
of it elsewhere. 

The property is so old and out of condition that any 
attempt to repair it would swallow up the whole of the 
rent for a year, let alone any profit, and so the repairs are 
not done. 

In some cases the lessors of houses attempt to get out- 
side the Act so far as rent restriction is concerned by placing 
rickety furniture in the rooms and calling them furnished 
apartments. In that case the occupants’ case is harder 
still, but in cases where they appeal to the London Stipendiary 
Magistrates relief is obtained where the alleged furnishing 
is a mere pretext. 

Unfortunately many slum-dwellers, though frequently 
aware of their legal rights, are afraid or think it impolitic 
to use them. 

Neither the Government nor the L.C.C., nor even the 
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Borough Councils, have yet tackled the problem of the very 
poor, and for the very good reason that it is impossible to 
tackle it upon any economic plan. That is the crux of the 
matter. 

All the thousands of houses and most of the tenements, 
if not all, of those erected by Local Authorities since the 
war are outside the scope of the very poor, because they 
cannot pay the rent. 

And the reason is perfectly simple. No one wants the 
job of incurring a deficit. 

Parliament, which makes the laws, gladly invested the 
Local Authorities with the powers and urges them to get 
on with the good work. The Local Authorities, whose 
members are dependent upon the suffrages of the people, 
refrain from exercising them, because to do so must raise 
the rates. Bitter past experience has proved to them that 
to propose or support any movement, however meritorious, 
which has the effect of raising the rates is to doom that 
member to perpetual extinction at the next election. 

All authorities, outside the Government, are agreed that 
the Government and the Government alone can and must 
find the difference between the economic rent and the rent 
that the very poor can pay. 

This failure on the part of the authorities is the reason 
for the existence of the numerous Public Utility Housing 
Trusts now to be found in most of the Metropolitan Boroughs. 

They are gallantly stepping into the breach and with 
difficulty acquiring a foothold. Where possible, they are 
re-conditioning, and where they can find cleared sites they 
are building. 

In order to bridge the gulf between the economic rent 
and the rent the people can afford, they are compelled to 
raise money by donation, and the remainder at a very low 
rate of interest by an issue of Loan Stock or Shares. 

These Trusts are becoming of increasing importance, and, 
if and when the Government’s proposals are at last made, 
public assistance, which in some form is inevitable, extends 
to them, so as to enable them on a kind of sliding-scale 
arrangement to both lower rates and pay interest at 5 per 
cent. instead of 24 or 3 per cent. as at present, it is quite 
possible that they could extend their operations very widely. 

What are the alternatives? 

Three and three only have been seriously recommended. 
First, a subsidy, which has already been tried and was 
said, without very convincing proof, to have maintained the 
high cost of building materials and of building. 
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Second, a children’s allowance, whereby so much reduc- 
tion will be given, by way of a Government grant, by a 
rebate off the rent: one would suppose an expensive and 
cumbrous proposal in practice. 

Third, a proposal to extend the principle of de-rating, 
with all proper safeguards, to houses available for people 
who can only afford to pay a maximum named rent. 

Each of these proposals can be and are objected to on 
principle, but it is difficult to see how the problem can be 
tackled without adopting one or other or morethan one of them. 

A word must be added with reference to the nature of 
the building unit. 

Here, again, the authorities in this country have almost 
invariably adopted the tenement system of four-story houses 
in built-up areas, and they have built two-, three-, four-, 
and five-room units. 

For slum-dwellers with a family of ordinary size a three- 
room unit is as much as people, whose Lares and Penates 
are more correctly described as Manes, can manage, pay for, 
and furnish. True, they constitute but a pale ghost of 
what has been achieved in Amsterdam and Vienna, but in 
Vienna the case of the very poor has not been tackled. 

The average cost over all of a fair-sized tenement con- 
taining three-room units is £600 per unit, if good building 
is to be ensured. This is the average cost in London. 

Some attempt has been made to bring down the cost 
of building materials, but with the demand heavy and the 
comparative shortage of skilled labour in some building 
departments, the cost shows but little sign of diminishing. 

The demands of the London Building Act are exacting, 
and the London County Councils fire and other regulations 
are costly. 

There remains to mention a means of emptying slum 
houses when they have passed a certain stage of disrepair, 
but, not being constructive, it is a cruel remedy. 

Under section 10 of the Housing Act, 1925, any four 
ratepayers in the district affected can call the attention of 
the Officer of Health to their condition, and he can call 
upon the landlord to effect the repairs; for by sections 1 
and 5 of the same Act a house let at a rent not exceeding 
£40 a year must be kept, in all respects, reasonably fit for 
habitation by the landlord. 

In practice, the remedy is not very effective, because 
the tenants are ignorant of their rights and terrified by 
the threat that the house will be closed and that they will 
be turned out with nowhere to go. 
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It will readily be understood that a tenant of this class 
cannot afford to offend his landlord, particularly if he is 
living in the same house with him and is dependent upon 
him for everyday amenities and conveniences. 


Such then are some of the main difficulties of the housing 
problem. That they must be tackled if we are not to be 
overwhelmed with unemployables in the next generation is 
certain. It seems tolerably certain, too, that one or other 
of the remedies indicated must be applied, and whatever 
remedy may be selected it will fall to us to foot the bill. 

Those of us who know will not grudge it. 


ALEXANDER FRANCIS PART 


THE MAN-EATER AT THE CAMP-FIRE 


bP 


Many supposed “ facts’ of natural history, long popularly 
accepted, have been dissipated by the more careful and 
accurate observation of recent times. The mythical twelve- 
foot Royal Bengal tiger; the method of hunting by sight or 
by scent of the great carnivora; the fallacy that these 
animals suck the blood of their victims; and the popular 
idea that the great cats will attack any human being they 
may meet with, are among the things with which we are 
now better acquainted. Closely connected with the popular 
idea of the lion and tiger as invariable man-killers is that 
of the supposed immunity conferred by camp-fires on the 
traveller in their haunts. Scattered throughout books of 
travel and sport are references to the assumed safety from 
attack by wild beasts of human beings protected by light 
or fire, while in other parts of the same narratives the 
futility of this supposed protection is frequently exemplified. 
It is a supposition that is generally accepted without question. 

In South America the traveller has little to fear from the 
jaguar and the puma, and this is, perhaps, one reason why 
so observant a naturalist as W. H. Hudson accepts without 
comment the popular idea. In an excellent chapter on 
Nature’s night-lights he remarks that the fascinating and 
confusing effects which the appearance of fire at night has 
on animals is a most interesting subject. It is known to 
every poacher who hunts birds and beasts with a lantern 
or salmon with a torch, not only in England but in the south 
of India. Hudson tells us that the flashing light of the 
firefly warns off raptorial insects, and is for the moment a 
protection, “as the camp-fire the traveller lights in a district 
abounding with beasts of prey.’ But later he says that the 
camp-fires actually serve to attract beasts of prey, but 
“the confusion and fear caused by the bright glare makes 
it safe for the traveller to lie down and sleep in the light.” 
No doubt the fire attracts, but the traveller would do well 
not to trust to the glare for protection from man-eaters; 
should he do so he may have a rude awakening—if he wakes 
at all! 

In America there are plenty of human man-killers, but 
man-eaters are so scarce as to be negligible. Hudson tells 
remarkable stories of the friendliness of pumas to man, 
although Darwin heard of two men and a woman being 
killed by these animals where there was a scarcity of game. 
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Jaguars appear to be even more timid; but Darwin relates 
that on the Parana many wood-cutters were killed, and that 
jaguars even entered vessels at night, just as the leopard will 
enter a hut or tent to seize its prey; and tigers have been 
known to board boats on the Hughli. He tells of a man 
living in the Bajada who, coming up from below when it was 
dark, was seized on the deck by a jaguar, but escaped with 
the loss of the use of one arm. A few years before this a 
jaguar found its way into a church at Santa Fé; two 
padres, entering one after the other, were killed, and a third 
who came to see what was the matter escaped with difficulty. 
It was shot from a corner of the building which was unroofed. 
Certainly these animals are not always afraid of fire, for 
Waterton (Wanderings of a Naturalist) saw one sitting on 
its hind-legs within twenty yards of his camp-fire. 

Commodore Byron, in his Narrative of the Loss of the 
‘“* Wager,” describes an experience with a puma in Tierra 
del Fuego. Some of his men saw a large beast in a wood, 
and after they had lain down to rest by a fire, one of the 
men was disturbed by an animal blowing in his face. He 
had the presence of mind to snatch a brand from the burning 
and thrust it at the nose of the beast, which made off. 

Popular misapprehension as to the character of wild 
beasts is responsible for the supposed protection afforded by 
camp-fires or by lights and is, therefore, a somewhat danger- 
ous delusion; where there is a man-eater about, travellers 
would do well not to put their trust in such protection. It 
was at one time thought that all great carnivora would 
attack man on all occasions when they came into contact 
with him, an idea still prevalent among uninstructed people. 
From this fallacy arose the supposition that the safety of 
travellers in districts abounding with beasts of prey is due 
to the camp-fires lighted round the tents. In reality, 
immunity from attack is owing to the fact that these animals 
will not ordinarily molest man; that man-eaters are rare; 
and that in consequence, fire or no fire, the camp is safe 
unless there be a man-eater in the neighbourhood. This 
has been the experience of all of us who have slept in the 
open for the sake of coolness in the hot tropical nights where 
lions, tigers, or leopards abound. 

But that a camp-fire or light will not protect man from 
the attack of determined man-eaters is proved by innumer- 
able instances. And it is curious to find this idea of immunity 
‘under fire,” as it were, held unthinkingly by experienced 
hunters, and by those who have every reason to know that 
it is baseless. Thus Colonel Patterson, in his account of 
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the terrible man-eaters of Tsavo, relates that on one occasion 
he walked half a mile on a dark night when the lions were 
known to be about, but “ felt quite safe as one of his men 
carried a bright lamp just behind him.” Yet a little thought 
would have convinced him that a lamp was no protection, 
for he had already realized, as he said, that ‘ nothing 
frightened or flurried these lions; except as food they showed 
a complete contempt for human beings, and neither a thick 
fence, a closed tent, nor a brightly burning fire would 
deter them from seizing their prey.”’ They visited different 
camps each night, and seized their victims wherever they 
found them, sometimes devouring them at a few yards’ 
distance, yet the camps were “ protected ”’ by fires. 

As for any protection being afforded by a lamp, Mr. 
Whitehead was attacked by a lion on his way from Tsavo 
station to Colonel Patterson’s camp, although his attendant 
was carrying a lantern. He fired off his revolver, whereupon 
the beast left him and seized his attendant, who was carried 
off and devoured so close to the camp that Colonel Patterson 
heard the scrunching of his bones. And when a cage-trap 
was built and two sepoys were placed as bait in a separate 
compartment with a light burning, a lion entered and was 
trapped. Sir Alfred Pease (The Book of the Lion) had no 
illusions in this regard. On one occasion when he had to 
walk some distance to his camp in the dark, and a man- 
eater was about, he had a lantern with him, but did not rely 
on it; he was fortunate in reaching his camp in safety. Nor, 
probably, did he rely on camp-fires, for one of his men was 
seized by a hyena as he slept beside one. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt (African Game Trails) relied to 
some extent on fires where sentinels lay and were relieved 
at intervals, and “ all slept soundly though the lions moaned 
nearby”’’; but perhaps there were no man-eaters among 
them. He relates elsewhere that a settler’s camp was 
attacked by lions one night, and the cook seized as he lay 
by the fire. He also tells the story of an Australian hunter 
in whose camp an alarm was raised at night that a lion was 
near. He went out and heard the animal retreating, and 
more wood was thrown on the fire. But soon after he had 
lain down again, the canvas of his tent was almost pushed 
against his face by some beast outside. He heard the 
galloping of a heavy animal, and then a scream from one 
of his porters whom the lion had seized and was dragging 
off in the darkness. Running out, he fired towards the 
sounds, aiming high, and the lion dropped his prey. 

The head-lights of motor-cars have been found attractive 
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to lions and have lured them to their doom in Africa, and 
the same thing has been observed with leopards in India. 
Mr. Kittenberger, a Hungarian hunter in Africa, relates 
that a leopard stole into a tent at night and pulled out a 
bulldog, although fires were blazing all round the tent. 
While the body of a hyena was dragged off by a leopard 
from between two men who were sleeping beside a fire. 

In India the present writer has heard tigers moaning 
nearby, as Mr. Roosevelt describes the lions near his African 
camp, but it has never occurred to him that it was unsafe 
to sleep outside the tent or to have any camp-fire kept up 
at night, although the harsh cry of the leopard was heard 
nightly not far off, and these animals would approach close 
to the camp. But in India also the same reliance has been 
placed on fires as a protection against man-eating tigers and 
leopards, and a similar want of protective value has been 
observed. It is related in the Annual Register for 1787 that 
a party of Europeans went ashore from a ship anchored off 
Saugor Island at the mouth of the Hughli. At night they 
lodged in the ruins of an old pagoda. A fire was lighted, 
and two of the number were to keep watch in turn. In 
the night a tiger rushed over the fire, seized one of the 
watchers, and in bounding away struck its head against the 
side of the pagoda, which made it, with its prey, rebound 
into the fire, where they rolled over one another once or 
twice before the man was carried off and devoured. Another 
party landed near the same spot five years later. They sat 
down to eat in the afternoon close to a large fire which they 
had built up of a dozen trees, ‘‘ on purpose to keep off tigers, 
as they had heard it would.” There were four in the party, 
including a son of Sir Hector Monro, and there were eight 
or ten natives with them. But although many shots were 
fired and there was much noise and laughing at the time, 
this did not deter a man-eating tiger. They had just begun 
to eat when a servant said that a fine deer was near; two of 
the party jumped up and seized their guns, when with a 
roar like thunder an immense tiger sprang upon Monro, 
who was sitting down, seized him by the head, and in a 
moment rushed into the jungle. Some shots were fired, 
and soon Monro staggered back and fell covered with blood. 
His head was broken to pieces and he died next day. It 
is interesting to recall that on August 19, 1798, the ship 
Fitzwilliam, carrying the future Duke of Wellington and the 
Headquarters of his regiment, struck on Saugor Reef, and was 
got off, as Colonel Arthur Wellesley wrote, after eight hours 
by the bodily strength of the men of the 33rd. If the 
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weather had not been moderate all must have been lost. 
Those who escaped drowning might have fallen victims to 
the man-eating tigers which infested the jungle. 

Leopards are no less bold. One came to drink at a trough 
not far from the present writer’s bed, in the middle of the 
camp. They may be shot by the light of a lantern placed 
so as to throw light on the kill or bait. Sterndale (Natural 
History) relates that his camp was “guarded by great fires ” 
in a district where a man-eating leopard was terribly 
destructive of human life. Yet he had had the evidence of 
his own eyes that fire of itself was no protection. One day 
he found a poor woman weeping in a field beside the dead 
body of her husband. He had been seized by the throat 
and dragged across the fire at the entrance to their hut. 
The woman caught hold of her husband’s legs and shrieked 
aloud; the leopard tugged at his throat, but she held on, and 
at length the monster dropped his prey and fled. In another 
place a boy was mauled by a leopard one year, but escaped; 
he was less fortunate a year later, when the same animal 
seized him as he was sitting with others by a fire, dragged 
him off and devoured him in the adjacent jungle. 

Undoubtedly it is wise to have fires and watchers when 
the camp is in the haunts of a man-eater. But travellers 
would be well advised to trust neither to fire nor light as a 
protection. The light is useful to reveal to the watcher the 
approach of the man-eater, which will not usually seize its 
prey when under observation. Only it is not the camp-fire 
itself, but the sentry or watcher beside it that furnishes an 
element of protection against the beast of prey. 


R. G. Burton 


AFTER THE JOURNEY’S END 


ScENE I 


The day after the Journey's End. The scene is the Hall 
of Valhalla, where all the world’s departed heroes are assembled. 
Everything is bright and beautiful and clean. The tables 
which stretch in perspective to the back of the scene are adorned 
with silver and gold. The VALKYRIES are standing at the 
edge of the clouds, watching the fighting on the earth below. 

At the table nearec: the front of the stage—in the middle 
of a row of other heroes—OsBORNE is seated, shaved and clean, 
correctly dressed for the evening in the uniform of his regiment, 
and wearing his medals. 


Osborne. Poor old Stanhope will be here soon. He was 
in such a tight corner that he had no chance of pulling 
through. 

The Duke of Wellington (looking up from the Evening 
Standard which he has been reading). Stanhope? Are you 
quite sure that he is the kind of hero who is wanted in 
Valhalla ? 

Osborne. Oh, surely, surely, Sir. He has been the 
bravest of the brave. All his superior officers were agreed 
that he was invaluable as an officer and his men will follow 
him anywhere. 

The Duke of Wellington. It may be so. I am ready to 
watch and see how he acquits himself. But in my time it 
was not officers with nerves, officers of the kind that would 
have run away but for drink, that their superiors most 
readily selected for responsible duty or that their men most 
readily followed—especially in the case of officers who were 
always talking about themselves. And in many of my 
campaigns they would often have had to do without the 
drink, for we could not bring it through. And what then? 

A Valkyrie. The English officers of to-day are every 
bit as good as yours, Sir, for I have been watching them— 
they are not all like Stanhope in depending on drink. 

Osborne. After the long strain of this war, Sir, we were 
all shattered in nerves. 

A Subaltern. I don’t think you were, Uncle. 

Hector of Troy. What is all this about the long strain 
of this war? Long? Did you say long? Why, our siege 
lasted ten whole years. 
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Osborne. But not in circumstances like these! Think 
of the terrible, terrible condition of our trenches. 

Napoleon Buonaparte. Bacon and eggs and tea that 
sometimes tasted of onions. Terrible conditions indeed! 
Have you ever heard what we had to eat in the retreat 
from Moscow? It is not a pretty story. It was not like 
choosing between peaches and apricots. 

Sir Redvers Buller. Can you imagine what the enteric 
was like in the Boer War? It furnished as long a list as 
all the other casualties. 

The Prince of Orange. One of my subjects, as Motley 
will tell you, was put to the torture continually for fifteen 
years, and then would not give in. He did not talk of his 
nerves. 

Osborne. But the noise, Sir, the appalling noise of 
modern shell-fire—there has been nothing like that in war 
before. That was what made the unprecedented strain. 

Admiral Hood. At sea we longed for noise. Wait till 
you have kept the middle watch night after night in the 
North Sea, looking for periscopes and watching for your 
whole world to be blown up every second. The 15-inch 
guns were music after it, and it seemed a luxury to lead my 
fleet into action and die like my ancestors. 

A Sentry. I believe you, Sir. It was the silence that 
made the strain of sentry-go. 

Osborne. The gas horror. That was a new horror at 
least. 

A Norman Soldier. New? There is nothing new under 
the sun. I died from the effects of a stink-pot. If you do 
not know what a stink-pot is, ask the guide who shows 
people the Portcullis at Dover Castle. But it is not a 
pleasant subject. 

Osborne. Our officers in this war were so young. 


The Duke of Marlborough. I led armies in the field when | 


I was fifteen. 

Osborne. The men of our days are much younger for 
their age, Sir, than they were in yours. 

Naval Cadet. I died at the landing of Gallipoli, directing 
boats under fire, before I even had my Snotty’s patches. 
I had gone out to sea straight from Dartmouth at fifteen. 

A Valkyrie. They are bringing in more British officers. 

Osborne (rushing forward). Are there any of ours? 
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ScENE II 


The Hall of Valhalla is much fuller than before. RALEIGH 
and TROTTER are sitting with OSBORNE. 


Raleigh. There is Stanhope! 

Stanhope (as he is brought in). Thank God! Thank 
God! She never knew. 

An Officer. Never knew what? 

Osborne. Well, Raleigh knows all about it now. The 
explanation of everything which Stanhope did was that he 
feared lest Raleigh’s sister, with whom he was in love, would 
learn that he had become a nerve-shattered wreck. 

Sir Wilfred of Ivanhoe. Did you say he was in love? 
When I loved the fair Rowena, I could not have lost my 
nerve—even if I had ever had any. Whenever I was 
fighting I saw her in imagination, and seeing her I found it 
easy to keep my resolution that my valour should never be 
unworthy of my love. 

A Valkyrie (looking up from the Evening Standard). 
From what I can make out of the conversation of English 
officers and gentlemen to-day, when they talk about women, 
they would not even be able to conceive of such chivalrous 
thoughts about women as those which inspired the knights 
of old. 

Stanhope. You are all of you right. I am the very 
last to claim to be a hero or a worthy lover. I failed horribly. 
God forbid that any young subaltern should read my history 
and think that I gave an example to be followed. 

Osborne. But you did—you did your duty in spite of 
everything. 

Stanhope. I did stick it—but only because I was doped 
by drink, and I even forgot the Army Service Corps which 
risked its life perhaps to bring the drink to me. I were no 
better than Hibbert, but for the Army Service Corps. 

Trotter. You’ad quite a different nature from ’Ibbert— 
you couldn’t ’ave been like ’im. 

Lord Nelson. But after all, you died for your country, 
and that is the greatest thing of all. That is my chief 
claim to glory. | 

General Wolfe. And mine. 

Stanhope. You, Sirs, won immortal glory for your 
country before you died. Perhaps I thought too little of 
my country and its grave peril and too much of our own 
selves. 

King Henry V. Each and all of you here did your 
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duty, and your country is proud of you—you are all worthy 
of Valhalla. 

Stanhope. Oh, Sir, you make me happy to think so. 

A Valkyrie. Raleigh’s sister thinks so, too. 

Stanhope. If that lady honours my memory, I am more 
than content. 

Lord Kitchener. You are welcome, Stanhope, to the 
Hall of Valhalla. In spite of all, you never failed. But for 
Heaven’s sake do not let our soldiers of the future think 
that courage ought to be maintained by drink. Do you 
remember my proclamation about drink at the beginning of 
the war? For one that drink has pulled through it has 
damned a thousand. Do not trust to drink. Let your 
stimulant be duty to King and country. 

King Richard I. St. George for Merry England! 

Mason. Shall I serve you all with the Drink of the 
Gods? 

Stanhope. Only one glass for me. 

[They drink, and the curtain falls. 
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“THE OPEN ROAD TO HEALTH?” 


I HAVE read “ Vagrant’s”’ statement of his case for healthy 
living, for, like all doctors, I am eager to learn anything, 
from whatever source it comes, if it will help me to prevent 
or cure disease. If I cannot accept his conclusions nor 
fathom the intellectual process by which they are reached, 
I can recognize ‘ Vagrant’s”’ sincerity and enthusiasm. 
He is a man of one idea—that disease and ill-health are all 
due to the poisoning of our bodies by food. Such a con- 
ception of disease is one-sided and inadequate. Disease is 
as often due to the absence of essential elements from the 
body as to objectionable substances within it. 

Take the case of pernicious anemia, where the quality of 
the blood deteriorates, a profound anzmia sets in, and the 
thinned blood approaches a watery consistency. “‘Vagrant’s” 
diet would hasten the victims of pernicious anemia to the 
grave. Pernicious anemia was invariably fatal until two 
American doctors discovered that it could be cured by feed- 
ing the sufferers on liver. The liver eaten remakes the blood 
of the anemic one, replenishes the corpuscles, brings back the 
colour to the cheeks, imparts strength to the body and vigour 
to the mind. If flesh meat is a poison, why does not liver, 
introduced into the systems of those with little blood, and 
that blood of such poor quality that any poison would act 
upon it with tenfold force, snuff out life in pernicious 
anemia? The only reasonable explanation is that liver 
supplies to the system of the anemic one something essential 
to good blood and therefore to life, just as meat does when 
it cures pellagra, a disease prevalent in Southern Europe. 

There is a large group of diseases similar in character, 
if not in kind, to pernicious anemia, so-called deficiency 
diseases, due not to the presence of poisons in, but to the 
absence of essential elements from, the blood. ‘‘ Vagrant ” 
sneers at vitamins as a stunt. We owe their discovery to 
Sir Frederick Hopkins, of Cambridge, and Professor C. 
Kikjman, of Utrecht, and the adjudicators of the Nobel 
prize, in conferring that honour on these two eminent men 
for their health-bestowing discovery, took a different view 
from ‘‘ Vagrant.” The prevalence of that terrible disease, 
beri-beri, among the rice-eating populations of the East, led 
to the discovery of vitamins. Before the cause of beri-beri 
was discovered it decimated the Japanese Navy, until the 
medical director of the Navy substituted rations of meat for 
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the universal rice. Meat reduced beri-beri in the Japanese 
Navy from a widespread disease to a sporadic disorder. Ag 


with liver in pernicious anemia, the meat supplied to the | 


Japanese tars something missing from their systems. 

The cause of beri-beri was discovered later—the use of 
polished rice. Natives fed on unpolished rice did not suffer 
from beri-beri. Around each grain of rice is a thin, almost 
impalpable skin. Polishing removed this skin—a skin so 
minute that it seemed ridiculous to suppose that its presence 
or absence could have any influence on health. But the 
benefits of unpolished rice were too significant to be ignored. 
Men of science probed the problem and discovered the 
mysterious substances they called vitamins. This led to 
research into other diseases, and an enormous mass of 
disease has been proved to be due, not to poisons in the 
body, but to the absence of one or other of the vitamins. 

Then diabetes has been shown to be due to the absence 
of insulin. Give the sufferers insulin and the diabetes is 
checked. Deficiency of thyroid causes myxcedema and the 
stunted almost imbecile cretins, neither of which would be 
improved, much less cured, by “ Vagrant’s”’ diet, but are 
cured by the administration of thyroid. I will not be so 
one-sided as “ Vagrant’’ and declare that all disease is 
caused by the lack of some element from the body. That 
excessive eating and improper food fill the body with poisons 
and cause disease no doctor would deny, but the doctor 
who sets that down as the only cause of disease is either a 
fool or blind. 

If there is food-poisoning of the kind described by 
“Vagrant,” it has been going on since man appeared on 
the earth. The earliest men were hunters. The remains 
found in and around their cave dwellings show that they ate 
flesh food. ‘‘ Vagrant” assures us that the Old Testament 
can be taken as a guide, yet I seem to remember that 
Abraham, in the plain of Mamre, killed a calf and set it 
-before his visitors, who ate it; that Isaac loved venison; and 
that Moses, in indicating what the Children of Israel should 
eat, included the flesh of animals in the menu. Orthodox 
Jews obey the Mosaic injunction; they eat the flesh of 
animals, are a long-lived race, and comparatively immune 
from cancer, tuberculosis, and other scourges which afflict 
the Gentiles among whom they live. 

An increased consumption of meat goes hand in hand 
with an advancing civilization. In this country in 1850 the 
average yearly consumption of meat was about 1 lb. per 
head. At the present day it is about 50 lb. All poison, 
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says “Vagrant.” Yet, notwithstanding this wholesale 


] poisoning, the death-rate has fallen from 22 to 12 per 
] thousand, and the expectation of life is greater. In the words 


of Sir George Newman: “ Notwithstanding an enormous 
increase of the population, without enlargement of the home 
territory, the death-rate and infant mortality have been 
halved within four generations, whilst the expectation of life 
of a child born in this country to-day is seventeen years 
longer than it was for a child born in 1846.” And “ Vagrant” 
tells us that modern human capacity is steadily declining! 

Some years ago the British Medical Association investi- 
gated the habits and diet of old people over eighty years of 
age. One characteristic was observed in the more than seven 
hundred old people of whom particulars were obtained. 
They were all meat-eaters, showing that meat promotes the 
vitality which carries a man to longevity. Centenarianism 
is increasing, and inquiry would show that centenarians are 
meat-eaters. 

The war, among other things, was a vast experiment in 
maintaining the health of large bodies of men. Never were 
troops better fed, never were they so liberally supplied with 
meat. In no previous campaign was their health so good. 
A large part of our enormous debt to America is for meat 
from the canning factories of America. The war was a 
dietetic test on a scale big enough to be conclusive, and one 
of its lessons is that an adequate supply of meat supports 
health and vigour, even in the hardships of a strenuous 
campaign, and confirms what the history of man teaches— 
that a moderate amount of meat is conducive to health and 
vigour. 

‘“‘ Vagrant ” asks what doctors have done to cure tuber- 
culosis and cancer. I reply, a great deal. In 1871 the 
deaths in England and Wales from tubercular consumption 
were 52,724; in 1921, with a larger population, 33,659, or 
more than a third less. In Scotland and Ireland, during the 
same period, the death-rate from tuberculosis has been more 
than halved. And the reduction is still going on, although, 
if we believe “‘ Vagrant,” people are being poisoned and 
made more vulnerable to the tuberculosis germ. It is a 
significant fact that during the war, when food was scarce 
and food-poisoning would be less, the death-rate from 
tuberculosis increased. This improvement has not been 
effected by the diet of “‘ Vagrant,” but by the combined 
efforts of doctors and sanitarians in adopting measures of 
prevention and cure. 

Much valuable work has been done, and more has been 
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the universal rice. Meat reduced beri-beri in the Japanese 
Navy from a widespread disease to a sporadic disorder. As 


with liver in pernicious anemia, the meat supplied to the | 


Japanese tars something missing from their systems. 

The cause of beri-beri was discovered later—the use of 
polished rice. Natives fed on unpolished rice did not suffer 
from beri-beri. Around each grain of rice is a thin, almost 
impalpable skin. Polishing removed this skin—a skin so 
minute that it seemed ridiculous to suppose that its presence 
or absence could have any influence on health. But the 
benefits of unpolished rice were too significant to be ignored. 
Men of science probed the problem and discovered the 
mysterious substances they called vitamins. This led to 
research into other diseases, and an enormous mass of 
disease has been proved to be due, not to poisons in the 
body, but to the absence of one or other of the vitamins. 

Then diabetes has been shown to be due to the absence 
of insulin. Give the sufferers insulin and the diabetes is 
checked. Deficiency of thyroid causes myxcedema and the 
stunted almost imbecile cretins, neither of which would be 
improved, much less cured, by “ Vagrant’s”’ diet, but are 
cured by the administration of thyroid. I will not be so 
one-sided as “ Vagrant’’ and declare that all disease is 
caused by the lack of some element from the body. That 
excessive eating and improper food fill the body with poisons 
and cause disease no doctor would deny, but the doctor 
who sets that down as the only cause of disease is either a 
fool or blind. 

If there is food-poisoning of the kind described by 
“Vagrant,” it has been going on since man appeared on 
the earth. The earliest men were hunters. The remains 
found in and around their cave dwellings show that they ate 
flesh food. ‘“‘ Vagrant ”’ assures us that the Old Testament 
can be taken as a guide, yet I seem to remember that 
Abraham, in the plain of Mamre, killed a calf and set it 
before his visitors, who ate it; that Isaac loved venison; and 
that Moses, in indicating what the Children of Israel should 
eat, included the flesh of animals in the menu. Orthodox 
Jews obey the Mosaic injunction; they eat the flesh of 
animals, are a long-lived race, and comparatively immune 
from cancer, tuberculosis, and other scourges which afflict 
the Gentiles among whom they live. 

An increased consumption of meat goes hand in hand 
with an advancing civilization. In this country in 1850 the 
average yearly consumption of meat was about 1 lb. per 
head. At the present day it is about 50 lb. All poison, 
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| says “Vagrant.” Yet, notwithstanding this wholesale 
] poisoning, the death-rate has fallen from 22 to 12 per 
] thousand, and the expectation of life is greater. In the words 


of Sir George Newman: “ Notwithstanding an enormous 
increase of the population, without enlargement of the home 
territory, the death-rate and infant mortality have been 
halved within four generations, whilst the expectation of life 
of a child born in this country to-day is seventeen years 
longer than it was for a child born in 1846.” And “‘ Vagrant” 
tells us that modern human capacity is steadily declining! 

Some years ago the British Medical Association investi- 
gated the habits and diet of old people over eighty years of 
age. One characteristic was observed in the more than seven 
hundred old people of whom particulars were obtained. 
They were all meat-eaters, showing that meat promotes the 
vitality which carries a man to longevity. Centenarianism 
is increasing, and inquiry would show that centenarians are 
meat-eaters. 

The war, among other things, was a vast experiment in 
maintaining the health of large bodies of men. Never were 
troops better fed, never were they so liberally supplied with 
meat. In no previous campaign was their health so good. 
A large part of our enormous debt to America is for meat 
from the canning factories of America. The war was a 
dietetic test on a scale big enough to be conclusive, and one 
of its lessons is that an adequate supply of meat supports 
health and vigour, even in the hardships of a strenuous 
campaign, and confirms what the history of man teaches— 
that a moderate amount of meat is conducive to health and 
vigour. 

“Vagrant ’’ asks what doctors have done to cure tuber- 
culosis and cancer. I reply, a great deal. In 1871 the 
deaths in England and Wales from tubercular consumption 
were 52,724; in 1921, with a larger population, 33,659, or 
more than a third less. In Scotland and Ireland, during the 
same period, the death-rate from tuberculosis has been more 
than halved. And the reduction is still going on, although, 
if we believe “‘ Vagrant,” people are being poisoned and 
made more vulnerable to the tuberculosis germ. It is a 
significant fact that during the war, when food was scarce 
and food-poisoning would be less, the death-rate from 
tuberculosis increased. This improvement has not been 
effected by the diet of “‘ Vagrant,” but by the combined 
efforts of doctors and sanitarians in adopting measures of 
prevention and cure. 

Much valuable work has been done, and more has been 
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discovered about cancer in the last twenty years than in the 
previous century. Cancer is being cured, and when it has 
passed beyond the curable stage years are added to the 
lives of the sufferers, who end their days in a comfort dif- 
ferent from the agonies of a quarter of a century ago. The 
knowledge that has been obtained of the causes, origin, and 
alleviation of cancer holds out hopes that doctors will have 
the same success in dealing with it as is attending their 
efforts to blot out tuberculosis. ‘ Vagrant” tells us that 
thousands have adopted his road to health, yet their practice 
is not showing itself in a reduction of the deaths from 
cancer. The reason is that one of the facts which have 
emerged from the intensive study of cancer is that no known 
food has any influence in either causing or preventing the 
onset of cancer. 

“Vagrant ”’ places milk among the poisonous foods. It 
seems sad that Nature, when she provided milk as the sole 
nourishment for babies and the young of animals, did not 
know better. Imagine, if you can, a baby brought up on 
** Vagrant’s”’ ideal diet of oxygen, fruit, vegetables, and 
water! Would it thrive, as most infants do, so that one can 
almost see them grow, when fed on milk only? 

Sad to relate, the authorities are pouring the poisonous 
milk into the bodies of elementary school children. America, 
England, Scotland, and Northern Ireland are the sinners. 
In seven Scottish towns milk was given to some of the 
children and withheld from others. Two thousand children 
took part in the test. At the end of the seven months over 
which the test lasted the children who had had the milk had 
grown twice as much as those who had had none; they 
weighed heavier, they showed an unmistakable superiority 
in physique and healthy appearance, their hair was glossier, 
their skin clearer, they held themselves more erect, and had 
more of the natural boisterousness of children than those 
who had had none. The results in England, America, and 
Northern Ireland were the same as in Scotland. 

According to “* Vagrant,” the provision of milk is not the 
only mistake Nature, in her blindness, has made. “ All 
authorities,” he writes, “‘seem to imagine that humanity 
came into spontaneous existence, complete with large and 
small intestines, etc., and that we have to find suitable 
sustenance for the arbitrary results of creation. Surely 
this is one of the worst examples of confusion of thought (or 
cause and effect) ever conceived? The large intestine 
developed in the course of eras of evolution as part of a 
machine for dealing with natural fruit and vegetable foods, 
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and it is probably still a very efficient workman in spite of 
centuries of misuse.’ Without inquiring from what ignora- 
muses “‘ Vagrant ” got his knowledge of the formation of the 
large intestine, one may ask if the large intestine is intended 
as a receptacle for natural fruits and vegetable foods, what 
Nature has been doing to provide animals which eat neither 
fruit nor vegetables with, for them, so unnecessary an organ. 
The lion, the tiger, and all the animals which prey on other 
animals for food, have a large intestine—a fact which suggests 
that it can be of use in dealing with flesh meat as well as 
with fruit and vegetables. But then, Nature, before she 
began her work, had not sat at the feet of “‘ Vagrant.” 

“A natural appetite,” says “‘ Vagrant,” “ asks for one or 
two kinds of fruit and vegetables only.” If by a natural 
appetite is meant one that is satisfied by the products of 
Nature, flesh meat and the other articles denounced by 
“Vagrant ”’ have as clear a right to a place in the diet as 
fruit and vegetables. Cows and sheep, fish and fowl, are as 
much products of Nature as apples and carrots. To eat 
meat is not to adopt an unnatural diet; it supplies to the 
system the nitrogen which is as important as oxygen. 
Nitrogen hunger is as imperious as oxygen hunger, and 
nitrogen, in its readiest, most assimilable form, is found in 
meat. The crave for nitrogen explains cannibalism, surely 
one of the most convincing evidences that the appetite for 
meat is, as his whole history and instincts teach, inherent 
in man. 

“Vagrant ”’ tells us that his theory of diet has many 
thousands of disciples. That is possible. Man is a complex 
animal. His qualities, his instincts, his temperament, his 
appetite, his strength and his weakness are derived from a 
long line of carnivorous and herbivorous ancestors. In one 
man the carnivorous trait predominates, in another the 
herbivorous. The difference appears in families, in children 
of the same flesh and blood, brought up in the same environ- 
ment. One prefers meat, another sweets and puddings, 
another fruit and vegetables. Each is true to the type pre- 
dominant in him. You can no more reduce all men to the 
same diet than you can fit them with the same measure of 
clothes. Some can exist on a vegetable diet, although even 
“Vagrant,” in the sample menu in his last article, has to 
supplement it with some of the foods he denounces. A lion 
turns away from cabbages and carrots in disgust, and those 
in whom the carnivorous trait persists are as little likely to 
thrive on a diet from which animal food is excluded. 

Man’s body, the structure of his organs, shows that he is 
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intended to live on a mixed diet of flesh and herbs. He has 
the canine teeth of the carnivora and the grinding teeth of 
the herbivora. But his grinding teeth, instead of being 
lumped together, like the teeth of vegetable feeders, are 
separated from each other. Their shape and arrangement 


in the jaw resemble those of the hind teeth of carnivorous. 


animals. Man does not chew his cud like so many vegetable 
feeders. His stomach conforms to the carnivorous type. 
Many vegetable feeders have a second stomach, absent from 
the carnivora, and present in man only as a rudimentary 
vestige, showing that in the course of evolution man has 
left behind herbivorous traits and acquired carnivorous ones. 
“* Vagrant ” affirms that if we will adopt his diet we shall 
be as strong and as full of energy as “wild” animals. But 
the truly wild animals are flesh eaters. The vegetable 
feeders are timid, quiet creatures. If man reverts to a diet 
such as theirs, he will not be the active, enterprising, coloniz- 
ing person who enlarges and stabilizes the empire. It is 
the aggressive, meat-eating nations who rule and gain 
dominion over the races who live on grains and roots. The 
British Empire has not been built on a diet of fruit and 
vegetables, and if the Battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton, it was because the bravery and endur- 
ance of Wellington’s soldiers were nurtured on a diet com- 
prising not only herbs but the vitality-supplying meat. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Letters to Her Sister, 1846— 
1859. Edited by Leonard Huxley. Murray. 21s. 


In view of the present undue curiosity men and women 
evince as to their neighbours’ emotional insides, it may be 
doubted whether the proper study of mankind really is 
man, at all events beyond a certain point. But up to that 
point it is the most fascinating of studies, and the love of 
gossip is not an unamiable trait in human nature. Where 
the dead are concerned, we may, if we like, dignify this 
liking by calling it an interest in social history, and there 
is no doubt that we learn more of an epoch from its letters 
than from more solemn documents; it has even been said, 
if too daringly, that the letters of Horace Walpole are the 
history of the eighteenth century. Certainly there is nothing 
like the letters of Cicero to Atticus to make the Rome of the 
period live, and in them we discover to our alarm or our 
satisfaction, depending upon whether we wish to believe in 
progress or not, how little times really change, except in 
mere superficial things. But there are letters and letters: 
some we read for their form and their wit, like those of Pope 
or Chesterfield; some for the revelation of a great poetic 
personality, like those of Keats; and some for what they tell 
us of a time. Others, however, we read from asheer love of 
gossip. 

It is among the last that the letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning to her sister Henrietta must be put. Asrambling, 
family confidences, they do not aim at form; they tell us 
little of the times in which they were written; there is no 
discussion of poetry; but we do learn a good deal about the 
Brownings; or rather, since the main lines have already been 
drawn in other letters, we wander happily in a familiar circle, 
listening to confidences, though they are never indiscreet. 
These are not among the letters which are too unbearably 
intimate, that lay the heart and its sufferings so naked 
that it is almost indecent to look upon them; for if we would 
not for the world expunge from literature the letters of Julie 
de Lespinasse or those of Keats to Fanny Brawne, the 
pleasure we get from them is that of tragedy rather than that 
of gossip. We are forced to make them impersonal, to 
generalize them; we are not there in the realm of happy or 
troubled chatter as we are with those of “Ba,” as Mrs. 
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Browning was called. There is nothing in these letters, 
written from the time of Mrs. Browning’s marriage to that 
of her sister’s death, which we cannot readily bandy across 
the dinner-table. 

The first part of these letters is entirely happy in feeling, 
and tells of the rapturous early years of Mrs. Browning’s 
marriage with a man eight years younger than herself, to 
which she had slipped clandestinely from the clutches of a 
tyrannous old monster of a father, who would rather she 
had died than escape his authority, and who never forgave 
her. The runaway match caused a certain stir. Words- 
worth, now long past the stage when he was a human being 
and a poet, existing only as a correct and hide-bound insti- 
tution, remarked: “So Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett have gone off together! Well, I hope they understand 
each other—nobody else could!” Carlyle wrote a warm 
and characteristic epistle, lavishly adorned with capital 
letters, and with references to ‘‘ the Eternal Laws under which 
the poor transitory sons of Adam live,” which Elizabeth 
“kissed for gladness and gratitude.” They certainly did 
understand one another; but to call theirs “the greatest 
love-story in the world ” is a sentimental exaggeration still 
often heard, repeated by rote. There are hundreds to equal 
it—that of Dorothy Osborne and Sir William Temple to 
name only one. But it was a devoted and a happy marriage, 
fortunately not altogether free from the rubs and conflicts 
which give life its salt. Yet we cannot help wondering if 
each was not sometimes just a little irked by this extreme 
devotion. Browning at all events was not going to put up 
with an adoring and obedient slave, as Ba describes with the 
humour which refreshes the first half of these letters, in one 
written to her sister in 1847: 

“The other day he said to me (in relation to Flush or some 
equally weighty subject, I think it was): 

***T do wish, Ba, you wouldn’t do so and so.’ To which 

. I answered: 

** * Well, I won’t do it any more’—was ever a more unex- 
ceptionable answer? Yes, and it was meekly delivered too. 
But he didn’t like it at all, nevertheless, and cried out quite 
quickly: 

** * Don’t say such words to me, Ba.’ 

*“** Why, what ought I to say then?’ 

“* * Say that you will do as you please as long as you please 
to do it.’ 

“So you see what a difficult position mine is. You see! 
My vow of obedience is only appealed to on great occasions, 
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such as finishing a mutton-chop, or cutting one more slice 
of bread and butter—and it’s almost a pity that so much 
good vowing should have gone for almost nothing.” 

Flush was the dog which had been given her by Miss 
Mitford, and which, with Wilson the maid (who was after- 
wards, when married to one of the Browning’s Italian 
footmen, to look after Landor in his last and most leonine 
stage), formed the Browning ménage. The earlier letters 
are full of a charming, almost infantile gaiety. “We... 
are at times quite merry. He [Robert] amuses me and makes 
me laugh, till I refuse to laugh any more—such spirits he has 
and power of jesting and amusing—alternating [she reassures 
her sister] with serious feeling and thinking; and never of a 
sort to incline him to leave this room for what is called 
‘gaieties’.” For years, indeed, he scarcely left his invalid 
wife’s side, and would not go out alone, although she begged 
him to. It was a pity he did not agree, for when he finally 
took to going out, in the Roman season of 1859, he developed 
such a lasting passion for dining out, that it was said after- 
wards that by doing so excessively he ruined his poetry. 
More society in his early days might have saved him from 
so deleterious a conclusion. But then it was so pleasant at 
home, writing and reading. They would deplore “the 
dreary state of Italian fiction. Robert says sometimes in 
one of those desperate fits of philanthropy to which he is 
subject, ‘ Really, Ba, you are too severe!’ (yawning) ‘really 
this is not so very heav ... y’ (constant yawns!).” Or 
later, but still in 1847, ““ we have a plan besides of sitting 
at the window and blowing soap-bubbles, which will tend to 
general edification, I think.” 

It is hardly brought to our notice that behind all this 
gaiety there is the dark shadow of ill-health, even of death, 
and that their life was largely a frantic pursuit of physical 
well-being for Mrs. Browning. She was a permanent invalid 
owing to an accident with a horse when she was a girl in her 
teens: doctors had warned her that she would spend another 
winter in England at her peril, and it.was her father’s pig- 
headed and almost incredible refusal to let her go abroad 
that had finally decided her to run away from him. She 
felt that there was no affection behind his action; it was 
mere love of authority that drove his daughters away 
from him, for Henrietta followed her sister’s lead not long 
after. And affection above all things was what Elizabeth 
craved, a craving that one would ruthlessly call sentimental, 
even morbid, in a less delicate person. For it was far 
more than the gush so frequent at the period. She had all 
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the sensitiveness of the invalid, the brooding upon people 
whom she loved, so that she never really got over the death 
by drowning of her brother Edward; and when, years after, 
her sister called a son by the same name, she looked upon 
it, if not as a desecration, at least as too poignant a reminder 
of an event she strove fruitlessly to reconcile within her. 
But given affection, she could face almost anything with 
enormous courage and goodwill. If her sense of humour 
was never quite strong enough to enable her to criticize 
herself profoundly, it served her in her daily life, though as 
she grew older and iller it declined, or seems to have from 
this book, though there are occasional flashes to the end. 

The letters are mainly from Italy—Pisa, Florence, Rome— 
though some are from Paris, where the climate was not quite 
good enough, while a few shorter ones are from London, 
where the Brownings sometimes spent a few summer months. 
They are familiar, intimate letters, concerned largely with 
the affairs of the home, and it is this which makes them such 
delightful reading. Her views on politics, or on personalities 
rather, occupy some space, and reveal a vast capacity for 
hero-worship. The Duke of Tuscany she adored for a time, 
until his submission to the Austrians—he could hardly help 
himself—disgusted her. There is the well-known apostrophe 
to Pio Nono, and she was notorious for “silver electroplating ”’ 
Napoleon III. But if it is not to her that historians will 
turn for sidelights on the great movements of the time, she 
can sometimes give clear pictures of things which she saw, 
in prose that is more vivid than her poetry. Thus of the 
entry of the Austrians into Florence in 1849: 

“While I was writing these last sentences, I heard her 
[the nurse] calling me—Wilson was out, and Robert at 
the Post Office—‘ Signora—Signora—ecco i Tedeschi!’ The 
Austrians had arrived. We ran out on the terrace together 
—and up from the end of the street and close under our 
windows came the artillery, and baggage wagons—the 
soldiers sitting upon the cannons motionless, like dusty 
statues. Slowly the hateful procession filed under our 
windows. The people shrank back to let them pass, in the 
deepest silence—not a word spoken, scarcely a breath 
drawn. 

*** Ah, signora,’ said our nurse, ‘fa male di vedere questi. 
Sono brutti questi Tedeschi.’ ” 

That is admirable, direct, to the point: it gives the whole 
image and feeling of the scene; but when translated into 
the verse of the long poem written soon after, it becomes 
turgid: 
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From Casa Guidi windows, gazing, then, 
I saw and witness how the Duke came back. 
The regular tramp of horse and tread of men 
Did smite the silence like an anvil black 
And sparkless. With her wide eyes at full strain, 
Our Tuscan nurse exclaimed, ‘‘Alack, alack, 
Signora! these shall be the Austrians.” ‘ Nay, 
Be still,” I answered, ‘‘ do not wake the child ! ” 
For so, my two months baby sleeping lay 
In milky dreams upon the bed and smiled, 
And I thought, ‘‘ he shall sleep on while he may, 
Through the world’s baseness. Not being yet defiled, 
Why should he be disturbed by what is done ?” 
Then, gazing, I beheld the long-drawn street 
Live out, from end to end, full in the sun, 
With Austria’s thousands. Sword and bayonet, 
Horse, foot, artillery—cannons rolling on, 
Like blind slow storm-clouds gestant with the heat 
Of undeveloped lightnings, each bestrode 
By a single man, dust-white from head to heel. 
Indifferent as the dreadful thing he rode, 
Like a sculptured Fate serene and terrible. 


What is one to make of that? with its sentimental appeal 
to, almost, the little cheeild; the false grammatical padding 
of “‘ these shall be the Austrians ”’; the bric-a-brac diction of 
the storm clouds gestant with the heat; the false metaphor 
of the anvil. If poetry is a concentrated form of prose, 
more intense, produced at a greater literary pressure, more 
musical, that passage is certainly not poetry. Admittedly 
we are now at the worst possible place in time to appreciate 
the Brownings; their date puts them in the “ blind spot” 
for us, just as the metaphysical poets, now so popular, were 
in the “ blind spot ” for Dr. Johnson and his club. Yet in 
our eyes she had done better than that in “‘ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” which, if not “the finest sonnets since 
Shakespeare’s”’ as Robert supposed, are at least poetry: 
she was to do better in “ Aurora Leigh,” where the more 
intimately personal is in question. Even so we rank her 
probably below Christina Rossetti, certainly below Emily 
Bronté. There was, no doubt, a poetic quality in her, but 
it is not because of that that she is attractive. 

For attractive she is, in spite of the sentimentality, in 
spite of the bric-a-brac she can hardly fail to appear a part 
of. We have Hawthorne’s description of her as “a pale, 
small person, scarcely embodied at all,” with “her black 
ringlets that cluster down into her neck and make her look 
whiter,” and we see her as she is represented in this volume 
by the well-known drawing of Talfourd, rather too decora- 
tive, though it reveals the active brain behind the invalid 
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mask. Her surroundings also were bric-a-brac: “‘ tapestry- 
covered walls, and old pictures of saints that stare out sadly 
from their carved frames of black wood . . . Dante’s grave 
profile, a cast of Keats’ face and brow taken after death, a 
pen-and-ink sketch of Tennyson, the genial face of John 
Kenyon, Mrs. Browning’s good friend and _ relative, little 
paintings of the boy Browning, all attracted the eye in turn; 
@ quaint mirror, easy-chairs and sofas, a hundred nothings 
were all massed in this room,” which she considered ‘“‘ so 
artistic-looking.”” Others described it as being like a room in 
a novel. No wonder it stifled poetry, which was better 
written in hired rooms in Lucca, Sienna, or Rome. 

Yet in spite of these things, what appeals to us is the real 
richness of her existence, an emotional richness which at 
its best transcends sentimentality—her delight in her husband, 
her love for her sister and her nephews and nieces, her great 
joy in her own son, whom she naturally adored. To us 
he seems rather a horrid, spoilt boy, tricked out as Little 
Lord Fauntleroy in silks and laces, velvets and embroideries, 
‘rendering’? Beethoven sonatas at an unduly early age. 
Mrs. Browning was set on maintaining his pretty aspect, 
with his bronze ringlets hanging over his blue velvet coat; 
and her horror when her sister put her child in reasonable 
riding kit to go out hunting, verges on the farcical. “‘ Forgive 
me, I do not see the necessity, moral or physical, of corduroys 
and larger gaiters. My dearest Henrietta—quantities of 
men I know in the habit of riding out every day, both here 
[Rome] and in Tuscany—yes, real Englishmen, too—but 
never corduroys or leather gaiters ever meets my eye or 
my knowledge. Why should you disguise and distort a 
young child’s natural grace by such things? No—it is 
quite contrary to my doxy. I avow to you—I even think 
that dressing a child in coarse heavy clothing is likely to 
act injuriously on his manners and gestures in after life.” 
That passage comes some years after, but follows well on: 
“Such graceful winning ways the child has—so loving— 
so sentimental! if not like a boy, yet so much like an angel! 
Indeed, he has a fraternity with the angels, and longs for 
them. ...” Ouf! it makes one cry out for an ice-cold 
shower-bath. Yet her passion for the child is very touching, 
and one can see, in the words of “ Aurora Leigh ”’: 


Her whole pale passionate face, mouth, forehead, eyes, 
One gaze 


but she could not control her affection within reasonable 
channels, and brought up her boy on the system, now 
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triumphantly re-invented, of never thwarting a child, or ever 
forcing it to learn either fact or discipline. The admirable 
thing is, that so much confined as she was by her illness, her 
brooding did not turn inward upon herself, but constantly 
expanded outwards to the people whom she loved. 

Though if it prevented any morbid symptoms, this 
turning towards others became almost an aberration with her, 
and explains, if it does not altogether excuse, her hankering 
after the hope held out to her by the spiritualists of the day. 
It is accounted for by her longing not to be separated by 
death from the people who were all in all to her. Belief in 
spiritualism became part of her support in life, though she 
called it her “interest in science.” She was aided and 
abetted in this by a future Viceroy of India, Lord Lytton, 
then a commoner, and known as the poet Owen Meredith. 
It is curious that she regarded the belief in gentle spirits as 
perfectly rational, but a belief in evil spirits as “‘ super- 
stitious fear.” Such a state of mind reassured her. ‘“‘ Though 
I have not called myself exactly an atheist, my creed was 
the next thing to atheism. I have denied the existence of 
a spiritual world, and of a future state for the soul. Always 
I have said that unless a spiritual revelation should come to 
myself, I would not believe. The revelation has come, 
however! It is certainly true. There is a spiritual world, 
there is a future state. I confess it, I am convinced at last.” 

How could she fail to be convinced, when so many 
people assured her of the truth of those “ revelations ”; 
when Lord Lytton sent her proofs under seal of secrecy; 
when an American sculptress she knew described “ how the 
other night on entering her bedroom, a spirit, some three 
feet high, exquisitely formed, came running, dancing to her 
from the farthest end of the room close up to her knees, 
when as she stooped towards it, it vanished ’’; when “four 
hundred thousand families in America have given their names 
lately as believers and as actually in enjoyment of spiritual 
intercourse”? “The thing makes progress—it would 
startle you to listen to.” It might well startle. The most 
alarming cases of levitation of heavy Victorian furniture, 
four-posters even, would occur, and spirits used to indulge 
their «esthetic fancies in making water-colour drawings, 
later on producing script and works of art without the gross 
agency of the human hand, or even pen or pencil. Mrs. 
Browning quite seriously believed that a new era was 
dawning, and that the sublunary world and the spiritual 
were about to intermingle so freely that such things would 
be everyday commonplace to her son. Robert’s sturdy 
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common sense could not stomach this. He said he would 
believe if he became a medium himself, and until that 
happened the subject was to be taboo in the house. No 
doubt, as Herbert Spencer said later, “ he was theoretically 
sceptical and practically credulous,” but his credulity received 
several rude shocks. At a séance where he and Ba were 
present, an arm emerged from the wood of the table and 
placed a wreath on Ba’s head (in after legend, repudiated 
by Mrs. Browning, the arm became the spirit of Dante); 
but for him and his wife, the arm seemed to come from 
under the table. Then there was the case of old Mr. Kirkup, 
whose medium, a strapping Tuscan girl, literally tipped the 
wink to Browning when Kirkup was out of the room, and 
rested on his shoulder the arm which was supposed to be 
help up in a state of fixatory trance. This does not appear 
in these letters, for Browning did not blab to his wife. One 
imagines that he was nauseated by the tales of the boy of 
eight who was a medium, and of the parents who held their 
long dead child in their arms. He did not suspect the sin- 
cerity of the people who were deluded—he could not suspect 
his wife’s sincerity—but he was the one who 
Looks wise, compassionately smiles, submits 


** Of your veracity no kind of doubt, 
But—do you feel so certain of that boy’s ?” 


and felt in his heart that this was all fudge. The sudden fall 
of Hume, better known as Mr. Sludge the Medium, must 
have given him immense satisfaction, though he could not 
altogether blame Hume for humbugging people so eager to 
be humbugged. He felt, however, 


How wisdom scouts our vulgar unbelief 
More than our vulgarest credulity. 


but still was ‘“‘ chary of his faith.”” His wife bore the trial 
of Hume’s iniquity very well, and could even laugh at it. 
When later she heard of his marriage, a satisfactorily worldly 
one, she wrote, “ Think of the conjugal furniture floating 
about the room at night, Henrietta.’ But she did not like 
being criticized herself on the subject, as when in Paris 
by a young man from Florence who actually came into 
the room without gloves, an enormity which throws an 
interesting sidelight on the manners of the time. He did 
not know of Mrs. Browning’s views, and “‘ addressed himself 
to me in a prepossessing manner— but I observe that 
believers in these things are usually of one-horse power’ to 
the extreme amusement of Robert who sate by listening. 
He thought he was saying something agreeable to me, of 
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course. And as he is rather of one-ass power himself, I 
didn’t take the unintended affront much to heart.” Her 
belief recoiled upon herself later on, when it was solemnly 
suggested to her that “‘ Aurora Leigh ”’ had been written by 
spirits, and that her only part in the poem had been to offer 
a passive hand. 

Yet her attention to the next world never weakened her 
interest in this. She was all agog to meet people whenever 
she was well enough. Monckton Milnes she liked enormously, 
and Tennyson, bearing him no grudge for being made 
Poet Laureate instead of herself, as was urged by The Athe- 
nzum—there was a female sovereign, how fitting to have 
a female Laureate !—and was much intrigued by George Sand, 
whom she greatly admired, but whose predilection for being 
surrounded by what Mrs. Browning regarded as riff-raff 
she could not understand. Nor was her interest in politics 
dimmed to the last, and it has always been said that the death 
of Cavour hastened her end. Indeed, she had a series of 
rude shocks. Her father, whom she continued to love in 
spite of his intolerable behaviour, died in 1857, and her 
dearly beloved sister in 1859, while she herself dwindled 
away in 1861. Her spirit was bright to the last, and even 
her sense of humour flickered up occasionally, as when, 
laughing with Robert before he went to dine with the Prince 
of Wales, she “advised him against certain casualties— 
such as saying: 

‘““* Though I don’t go as far in politics as my wife, yet 
I call myself a republican’ ’’; or when she described the 
young man ‘‘ who mesmerized me into deep sleep by 
his miraculous stupidity—and common-place.” But the 
vivacity is running out; the earlier letters are the better 
ones, there is more life in them, and a more incisive 
handling of phrase. These letters are not among the 
great ones of the world, but they are a minor treasure, and 
a small fund of delight for all who are interested in person- 
alities. Perhaps she wrote too many letters, there were so 
many people to keep in touch with in that England which 
had so dreary a climate, and in which the common people 
were devoid of joy, Those who know her other letters will 
find many passages in them which are almost word for word 
the same as in this volume; but here they will get into closer 
touch with that fine, sensitive affection which united the 
sisters. It was so sensitive that a slightly careless word 
might cause offence, which would need infinite explanation 
and a wide range of endearments. Something of a bygone 
age is in them; but the personality is more interesting than 
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the age as here revealed, though the poetess is submerged 
by the sister, wife, and mother. 

It is because of this that we wish Dr. Huxley had not seen 
fit to replace quite so many passages with dots. No doubt, 
as he says, a certain amount of excision was clearly necessary, 
but we are not sure that the many nursery details to which 
he refers are of interest merely to a young mother. Probably 
the account of her son’s illness and recovery would put us 
into contact with something profounder than we touch in 
the descriptions of the boy’s clothes. We do not know, but 
we suspect. The truth is that Dr. Huxley, whose work as 
an editor is otherwise admirably done, with just the right 
amount of notes, rouses our suspicions. For instance, in 
1849 Mrs. Browning wrote: “‘ You will want to hear sooner 
than usual, perhaps, and I ought to be particularly good and 
considerate just now, that I know...” What did she 
know? Luckily Dr. Huxley has printed in the ‘ Contents ” 
of the letter, “‘ A child expected’; we are not left floating 
in this particular case, though we feel we have a right to 
know just how Mrs. Browning phrased this most important 
point. It cannot be indelicate to ask what she said. But 
perhaps it is churlish to grumble at all at a book which is a 
gift we had no reason to expect. 


Bonamy DoBREE 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


In Turkey and Syria Reborn (The Bodley Head, 15s.), 
Captain Harold Armstrong has achieved the feat of clothing 
expert knowledge in the dress of an idle travel-book, and very 
good reading it is. An intimate knowledge of Turkish, a 
sympathy with the Turk, and old acquaintance with the 
country, gave him a rare opportunity when he was delegated 
to the Commission of Assessment of War Damage. It is 
the sort of book that will be read by many who would not 
glance at a more formidable volume, while the sops to popular 
taste,. of which the “romance” would be _ insufferable 
administered in large doses, are reasonably subdued. Cap- 
tain Armstrong is at his weakest when he tries to bring 
ethnology to his aid, but its intrusion does not much injure 
his description of such pagan tribes as the Nusairi. He gives 
an extremely valuable picture of changing conditions, 
written in a key of melancholy tinged with hope. There is 
certainly material for melancholy in both Syria and Turkey, 
but Captain Armstrong hopes that the French have learnt 
their administrative lesson, and seems to think that Mustapha 
Kemal may bring some new order into being, though he 
appears to have met only despair, disillusion, and fear. 
There is plenty of picturesque matter in the book, with a 
wealth of detail no ordinary traveller can ever procure, 
while his own adventures are by no means lacking in enter- 
tainment. 


Lord David Cecil’s The Stricken Deer (Constable, 15s.) is 
a fascinating study of the strangely pathetic figure of William 
Cowper, who is probably less read now, as a poet, than he 
deserves to be. His anthology pieces have not done justice 
to his quality. It is not always realized what a religious 
century the eighteenth century was beneath the Voltairean- 
ism of certain groups, and Cowper is a pitiable instance of 
this religious spirit gone astray. It is dreadful to think how 
so harmless a man could have been driven mad by the 
certainty of his damnation, and how such happiness as he 
had was, so to speak, snatched from the flames of hell. It 
is not difficult to understand the devotion of his female 
friends, or the admiration of his young disciples, and Lord 
David deals with the idiosyncrasies of the group with a 
tender and sympathetic hand. He also gives cameos clear- 
cut enough of the less agreeable people who figured in 
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Cowper’s life. But he is not quite in control of his medium, 
which is a difficult one to engage in, and now and again a 
whiff of patronage disturbs the atmosphere of integrity. 
The book would be the better for an index, while the omission 
of any sort of bibliography is inexcusable. For if we are 
really interested in a character, anda “‘ romantic biography ” 
of this kind does stimulate our further interest, however 
complete it may be as a work of art, we wish, not so much to 
check the facts, as to follow up threads. It is probable 
that this volume will send its readers back to Cowper’s 
letters. Lord David’s next book is to be looked forward to. 


Those who pick up Mr. John Masefield’s The Hawbucks 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) in the hope that the hunting will be 
good, and that they will re-live in another form the historic 
gallop of his Reynard the Fox, will be disappointed. There 
is not much in this volume about horses and hunting, and 
what there is is not very convincing, though it is free from 
the minor technical errors of the poem. The main pursuit 
in the book is not of the fox, but of a girl so marvellously 
beautiful that every man who saw her fell madly in love 
with her. There are proposals violent, ridiculous, pathetic, 
and the theme of the book is largely the reactions of different 
types of men to an unrequited love. But to achieve this 
study successfully requires far more concentration of art 
than Mr. Masefield has put into this book, and a far more 
subtle use of word, phrase, and structure. This inattention 
to craftsmanship detracts also from what is a very real 
charm in the book, a sense of the country-side, of an especial 
country-side with seductive place-names, which we begin to 
know and love. Nor is it to be denied that Mr. Masefield’s 
main figure is likeable. The anger of the man who comes 
home from abroad to inherit a country home, and finds it 
being vulgarized and suburbanized is very well done; and 
there is something to be said for the fantastic character of 
the squire, the veriest hawbuck of them all. The truth 
is that there are two themes in the book, and they are not 
welded together. 


It is refreshing to find that young writers are still inter- 
ested in literary criticism as such. Baudelaire and the 
Symbolists (Chatto & Windus, 5s.), by Mr. Peter Quennell, 
already a poet to be attended to, is of the very best kind of 
criticism which is not purely technical. Critics of crafts- 
manship such as Dryden and Landor are rare, and Mr. 
Quennell does not enter that difficult arena. He has disen- 
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tangled the essence and implications of the symbolist 
movement from its overlaying associations, and discusses 
Gérard de Nerval, Villiers de Isle Adam, Laforgue, Corbiére, 
Rimbaud, and Mallarmé as flowing from the fount of which 
Baudelaire is the spring. The book is extremely well built, 
and Mr. Quennell realizes, as Mr. Masefield does not, that 
every work of literature demands its own idiom. His work 
is very carefully and skilfully written, though it errs on the 
side of over-decoration and metaphor, and one feels that 
Mr. Quennell is striving to abolish the distinction between 
prose and poetry, which sometimes leads him into pitfalls 
of the existence of which Pater’s many tumbles should have 
warned him. It is a book that can be read by the compara- 
tively ignorant as well as by those familiar with the poets 
he discusses, though the latter will not always think that 
he has struck the nail on the head; for instance, to discuss 
Laforgue without mention of Hartmann, or thought of 
Novalis, may disconcert the intimate, though the omission 
does not really invalidate the picture here given. This is 
a most welcome book, apart from its delightful writing, if 
only because it suggests the important dovetailing of the 
French symbolist movement with certain aspects of English 
poetry. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS 


THE year 1929 has passed and left behind a record for weather 
variations which will not be soon forgotten. Early in the 
year we started with a spell of intense cold; in March we 
experienced a general drought which, for its wide extent, was 
truly remarkable; September was again very dry and warm, 
whilst the gales and rains of November and December were 
distinctly abnormal in their severity, making a fitting finale 
to an interesting year, interesting that is to say from the 
weather observer’s point of view. Of these abnormalities we 
regard the drought of March as being the most remarkable; 
its influence covered not only all parts of the British Islands, 
but extended to Southern and Central Europe, and as far 
north as Vardo. Associated with this drought was extreme 
dryness of the air and an excess of sunshine over and above 
the normal allowance, and, as a corollary to these happenings, 
the diurnal ranges of temperature were often surprisingly 
large, frost at night frequently following a day of summer 
heat, and the range of temperature exceeding the extra- 
ordinary high figure of 40° Fht. at some places. Had it not 
been for the very abnormal conditions of March it seems 
probable that the dry weather of September would have 
passed without undue comment and without causing anxiety 
to the water companies. 

In the National Review of last September we referred to 
certain correlations which have been proved to exist between 
different weather phenomena in different parts of the globe. 
There is a recognized correlation between the height of the 
Nile flood during the summer and the subsequent tem- 
perature in the British Islands during the following winter 
which has, this year, fortunately failed up to the time of 
writing. It has been found that a high Nile flood is usually 
followed by a very cold winter in the British Islands, the cold 
being accompanied by easterly winds. The Nile flood of the 
last summer was the highest recorded for forty years, but, up 
to the present, the cold and the easterly winds have not 
materialized. An investigation which we made at the 
beginning of January for the south-east of England shows 
no evidence of any abnormal cold of long duration for 
February; beyond that, in view of the foregoing evidence, 
we are not at the moment prepared to venture an opinion. 
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The curve gives an estimate of the varying number of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will be 
recorded. It will prove to be a useful guide for selecting 
wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended 
to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. When rain will 
fall in all parts of the British Isles the curve should be at its 
highest limit; when there will be no rain anywhere it should 
be at its lowest limit. The times when rain is most expected 
are shaded black, whilst stippled shading shows when rain is 
least expected. The day referred to is the twenty-four 
hours, 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes precipi- 
tation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 


(a) That the total rainfall over the British Islands during 
the coming three months will be below the average. 

(6b) That in about three months’ time the general defi- 
ciency of rain will decrease, and that parts of the 
British Islands will ultimately receive a slight excess. 

(c) That the extreme South-west of England will be the 
first district to experience this change. 

(d) That in the London area and adjacent parts of Eng- 
land a day situated in the middle of February (say 
about the 15th) will be unusually cold, but that the 
mean temperature for the month will not be below 
the average. 

(e) That in the South-east of England there will be one or 
two noticeably fine, warm days with sunshine, giving 
a foretaste of spring, centred about February 26th. 

(f) That during February the barometer in the South- 
east of England will frequently rise to a high point— 
on some occasions to a very high point—so that its 
mean height for the whole month will be well above 
the normal level. DUNBOYNE 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


“SUCCESS IN WAR” 


THE ATHENZUM 
Patt Matz, §.W.1 
December 30, 1929 


To THE EpITorR oF THE National Review. 


Smr,—In your December number “ Rifleman” has a fas- 
cinating article on ‘‘ Success in War,” but he is not quite 
right about Wallenstein. He was not “risen from the 
humblest origin.” He was the son of a noble family of 
Bohemia, and was educated at the Jesuit College of Nobles 
at Olmiitz. 

It is also, if I may suggest it, misleading to speak of the 
army which he commanded against Gustavus as a “ hastily 
levied crowd of adventurers.” They were that, it is true, 
but they were also a hard-bitten crowd of professional soldiers, 
almost the pick of the mercenaries of Europe, and the majority 
of them had probably seen even more hard, mixed fighting 
than the veterans of Gustavus. The fact should not be 
forgotten in discussing the merits of generalship and the 
comparative values of tactical systems. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tan MacALISTER 


“THE OPEN ROAD” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review. 


S1r,—I have only just seen the letter in the December National 
Review signed “8. H. Boyle” and sent from Johannesburg. 
It is difficult to deal logically with a mind which has been 
made up apparently without the aid of thought at all. 

A blind man cannot see, and a blind mind will not think, 
even if it could under clearer conditions. 

Nobody with an elementary knowledge of physiology 
could be content with the “arguments” adduced by this 
gentleman. His procedure is rather to state something 
erroneous and then draw erroneous conclusions from it. 

If he is satisfied with the civilized standard of health, 
all one can say is “‘ R.I.P.” 
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Let us take one example. Mr. Boyle says that “the 
chief source of proteins is green vegetables.” 

This statement would condemn a Rutherford or a Lodge. 
But assume it to be true—what happens to the rest of his 
letter? This one remark completely stultifies it. If he had 
troubled to follow the arguments of the articles, he would 
find all his points dealt with in a reasonable spirit. Whether 
he—or anyone—can be convinced thereby is not the point. 
Admittedly a diet of fruit and vegetables only is an ideal, 
hardly practicable to-day in civil life. 

Some two hundred correspondents have endorsed this 
principle. But one of the chief difficulties in the way of 
real understanding of these problems lies in the power of 
convention. 

There are none so blind as those who will not see. How 
many years does Mr. Boyle suppose were required to evolve 
the human intestine? 

It is very adaptable and long-suffering, and the writer 
was careful to say that there are many degrees and grades 
of “ poisoning,” quite infinite in number. But let him ask 
any student of medicine or physiology as to the effects of 
civilized food. Meat alone, grain alone, milk alone, are all 
much better than the horrible mixtures called modern 
meals. None of them can equal a herbivorous diet, on 
which the human machine was evolved. 

What happens to primitive races, to Esquimaux, etc., 
when civilization touches them? Let Mr. Boyle ask that, 
too. Also, why did Greece and Rome disappear as world 
Powers? Before he writes on subjects which he has not 
thought about at all, he ought to try to open his mind. 

“VAGRANT ” 


“HANDS ACROSS THE SEA” 


Union Cxius, Victoria, B.C. 
December 19, 1929 


To THE EpIToR OF THE National Review. 


Str,—It must not be taken as a desire to criticize as a whole 
Mr. Ian Colvin’s interesting article, “Hands Across the 
Sea,” if I ask leave to point out a careless misstatement of 
fact of a kind calculated to deprive the article of all serious 
consideration in this country. 
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At page 536 he says, ‘‘ Halifax and Vancouver have only’ 
small dockyards fit for the two destroyers and two mine- 
sweepers which Canadian politicians proudly designate ‘ the: 
Royal Canadian Navy.’ ” 

As a matter of fact there is at Halifax a dock stated to 
be the largest in the world, and in any event capable of 
accommodating the largest ship so far built or contemplated. 
At the other end of the country, at Esquimalt on Vancouver 
Island (the port of Victoria), is another modern dock and of” 
similar capacity, being only 10 feet shorter. 

I understand that the military defences for these docks 
are negligible, which should have been enough for the point | 
he sought to make. f 

Yours truly, 
H. W. R. Moore 


(In referring to the dockyards (Mr. Colvin informs us) 
he only intended to describe the Government establish- | 
ments for naval purposes, which are small; he did not ™ 
refer to the commercial docks, which, of course, everybody 7 
knows are large. The commercial docks would, no doubt, © 
be available for the Royal Navy if required; but, as Mr. | 
Moore says, they are practically undefended and therefore © 
do not affect the argument.—EpiTor, National Review.] 


